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THE AMERICAN INSTITUTIONS FOR THE 
EDUCATION OF THE DEAF.' 
G. FERRERI, ROME, ITALY. 
CHAPTER XI. 
PuBLIC EXAMINATIONS. 

Yes, even in the new world, we find this delight of the old. 

Notorious as | am for my opposition to this form of ad- 
vertisement and propagandism, | do not need to explain par- 
ticularly the reasons of my opinion. I will limit myself to 
demonstrating that the public examinations have the same de- 
fects in America which they always have had in Europe. In 
the new world also, they are a deception, because in exagger- 
ating the good results of our schools, they give a false idea of 
our pedagogic and didactic work. 

But let us be careful to make ourselves understood on both 
sides of the Atlantic. When I say deception, | do not mean to 
attribute to the advocates of this old, academical form of ad- 
vertising public and private charity, personal qualities which 
are else than honest. Public examinations are always and 
everywhere a deception, because the defect is inherent to the 
thing, and this defect is so objective that often, indeed one might 
say always, their first victims are their own advocates them- 
selves. Of this I am more than persuaded from personal ex- 
perience. I have known Tarra and Pendola, for whom every 
praise would be inferior to their merits as apostles and edu- 
cators. Nevertheless, they were the greatest fanatics, if I may 
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be permitted the expression, for public examinations. And it 
may be that neither the one nor the other was aware that these 
public shows to which they exposed their pupils, and in which 
they certainly found great satisfaction, were nothing else than 
solemn occasions for throwing dust in the eyes of the enthu- 
Siastic spectators. 

Pendola, for example, was so convinced of the omnipotence 
of the mimic, that in the public exhibitions it often happened 
that he would forget that his pupils were really and truly deaf- 
mutes, and he would atribute to them extraordinary intellectual 
gifts, but afterwards when the smoke of applause had passed, 
he called them, without noticing his own contradiction, idiots 
and imbeciles. 

Tarra, instead, was so convinced of the worth of the Oral 
method and of its efficiency in the ethic and psychic develop- 
ment of the Deaf, that he had no doubt as to its full application 
in every case and in the most scrupulous pureness of method. 
Yet, however, in the public examinations he would put in 
motion his hands, eyes, and mouth quite otherwise from what 
he did in the school exercises. 

It happens, I think, to the cultivators of every art to be 
seized by such an auto-suggestion. But I believe I am not 
mistaken in saying that the teachers of the Deaf, who have to 
do daily and hourly with individuals more easily suggestion- 
able than normal persons, develop in themselves also this 
power of suggestion in a particular manner. Of this I am 
convinced by many and varied experiences, confirmed by ob- 
servations made in America, of which I will give a brief ac- 
count here. 

During my sojourn in the United States I have been present 
at three public examinations. One of them, and the most spec- 
tacular, was for a charitable object. It takes place annually in 
a theatre of central Boston, at the close of the school year of 
the Institute for the Blind, an institute which already has a 
patrimony of more than two millions of dollars. Public exhibi- 
tions of the Blind may make an exception, as we know, as to 
the didactic side, because the sight alone of them is sufficient 
to touch and move the hearts of the good, the rich, and the 
generous. There is also the happy circumstance that their 
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musical exhibitions give intellectual enjoyment to the audi- 
ence. For this reason they ought to be quite outside of my 
subject which is, one might say, the negation of music or 
poetry. However, the Institute for the Blind in Boston re- 
ceives also deaf-mutes afflicted with blindness. My presence 
at this public exhibition had for its only object to see the proof 
of the powers of a blind deaf-mute boy, said to be extraordi- 
narily intelligent. As to the blind and deaf girls, I had already 
seen them in the schools, and will speak of them in another 
chapter. 

The blind deaf-mute, Thos. Stringer, is a youth of sixteen 
years. He has not yet been taught articulate speech, which is, 
in my opinion, a serious mistake after the experiences made 
and the results obtained by Helen Keller. He was, therefore, 
obliged to entertain the large audience, or rather the spectators, 
with the mimic demonstration of this theme: “The air is one 
of the greatest forces of nature; its influence on man and its 
laws.”” Certainly, of all the illustrative mimic no one under- 
stood any thing. And, as if in proof of this, every once in a 
while, to interrupt the silence, a teacher came forward to give 
the necessary explanations, and in this way one succeeded in 
understanding somewhat of what the poor blind deaf-mute had 
supposed, or had been led to suppose, that he demonstrated 
with his gestures. 

As I usually do on such occasions, I was not only occupied 
with seeing, but I also listened with both my ears to catch the 
observations of the public about me. Among other amusing 
and wise remarks, which one hears said with admirable indif- 
ference in a public audience, I heard a lady near me declare 
that this poor deaf-mute had also taken part in the execution of 
an orchestral piece in the program. I only refer to this as it is 
typical. An exhibition of the Blind had given this lady an 
optical illusion. 

The second of the three exhibitions already referred to, had 
for its object the diffusion of the idea that when little deaf 
children are instructed, without any method whatever, to speak 
in their earliest years, special schools for their instruction are 
no longer necessary. Hence, first Kindergartens, and after- 
wards the public schools for the Deaf as for the Hearing. As 
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you see, this treats of an object of the greatest importance for 
our Pedagogy. If not, as it seemed to me, they exchange a 
thesis for simple hypothesis. 

The place of meeting was more modest this time, being in 
the auditorium of a church in Washington. <A congress of 
mothers held meetings there several times a day, and they 
willingly agreed to dedicate one meeting to the public exhibi- 
tion of deaf children, conducted there and presented by Miss 
Garrett of Philadelphia. The brief speech of the worthy Prin- 
cipal was upon the following points: “The teaching of speech 
to the Deaf ought to be the most natural thing in the world. 
Mothers who have the misfortune of having a deaf child should 
speak to it in the same way which they would to a hearing 
child. Thus the Deaf will learn to speak and will be admitted 
to the public schools of the hearing. Their admission to a 
special school or institute is the ruin of their future and an 
injury to their powers.” 

Passing then to practice, Miss Garrett presented some pupils 
from her Kindergarten school and two or three larger pupils 
who had been admitted to the public schools. The Oral ex- 
amination was such as might have been expected—that is, it 
seemed to me like those I have heard in Italy, although I had 
taken every precaution not to be prejudiced in my investiga- 
tions. Instead of taking a place near the platform with the 
invited guests, I wandered about among the audience, and 
every time that a child was presented to reply to the usual 
questions, I would ask some one near me: What did it say? 
or: Did you understand what it said? I always happened on 
persons who could not understand; it seemed like a fatality. 
The audience, however, even not understanding, were moved 
to laughter, as usual, by the thoughtless replies of the little 
ones, which replies were repeated two, three, four, and more 
times by their teacher. | could not help remembering certain 
colleagues I know, who in public examinations translate the 
answers of the little exhibits with such satisfaction as to give 
to themselves and others the illusion that the speech of the 
deaf-mutes was clear enough to be understood at once by any 
one. 

When the exhibition was finished a collection was made, and 
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a sufficient sum was raised to pay the expenses of the journey 
of the teacher and those little innocents. 

It riay be that some persons were persuaded of the value of 
the cause; aid perhaps some one may have become a patron 
and friend of the little deaf children; but the exhibition was 
really, like others of its kind, a very unfortunate affair, and 
confirmed me in the opinion I have professed for years, and 
which for those who care to know it I will condense in the 
following points: 

1. That the Oral method is the one most adapted for the 
education of the Deaf and for their social restoration. 

2. That, however, the merits of this method, resulting more 
from its intrinsic worth than from its exterior and esthetic 
effects, can never be judged of correctly by an audience infatu- 
ated with the novelty of the phenomena and eager for excite- 
ment. 

3. That the object of the modern school for the Deaf should 
be to render the pupils better able to speak and to understand 
language. But that such a preparation cannot succeed in meet- 
ing the demands of a large audience, or the material environ- 
ment of a public exhibition. 

Every exaggeration of the results of the school and exceed- 
ing the modest limits possible for the Oral method redounds to 
its detriment and to the discredit of its intrinsic worth, for it 
is well to remember that the failure of effect in a public ex- 
hibition leaves an unfortunate impression in cultured minds. 
I have met persons even in the United States, who were ex- 
traneous to our affairs, who, having attended a public exhibi- 
tion of deaf pupils, had concluded that it would be better to 
continue to teach them the mimic “because they cannot be 
understood any way,” and their difficult speech leaves a disa- 
greeable impression in the ears and mind. It is the same 
experience I have had many times in Italy. I shall always 
remember the concise judgment spoken by the city Mayor to 
Pendola, after a public and very theatrical exhibition: “If 
we except those two” (and these were two deaf-speaking 
adults, well instructed because in most favorable conditions) 
“the others cannot be understood.” Pendola was more than 
persuaded of this, so much so, indeed, that when the exhibition 
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was finished he relieved himself by reproaching the teacher 
who had worked “with the sweat of his brow” at preparing 
the pupils. After the exhibitions of the Mimic, which had 
earned him the title the new Prometheus from an illustrious 
scientist, Dr. Puccinotti,) Pendola could never be convinced 
that one could obtain with the Oral method the same miracles 
done by the Mimic. However, he could not decide to renounce 
those public exhibitions, which had brought him so much satis- 
faction in the most glorious years of his career. 

But to return to America, I must not forget to speak of 
another public exhibition which had, I think, for its sole object 
the propagandism of the teaching of speech. 

It was a class, or rather a specimen of various classes of 
deaf children, conducted by Miss McCowen of Chicago, to the 
National Educational Association meeting at Minneapolis. I 
will omit speaking of the various phases of that exhibition, 
as I have already described it elsewhere and I must limit my- 
self to speaking of the part which, in my opinion, enters into 
the phenomena of mystification. 

The children of the Chicago school were not only exhibited 
to give proof of their ability in speech (and in this there was 
no harm done) but also in choral singing and dancing. 

One must remark, first of all, that the sacred hymns, as also 
the popular songs, are of an Anglo-American musical style 
composed of notes rather than of melody. It is music based 
upon a monotonous rythm; in short, they are not songs, as 
we understand singing. The facility of the execution is owing 
principally to the mathematical element of the rythm. This 


' As we are speaking here of public exhibitions, it will not seem out of 
place to copy a letter on this subject from Dr. Puccinotti. The letter is 
addressed to his brother Antonio from Siena, and dated August 18, 1834- 
Among other things the Doctor wrote: ‘‘ This morning we were at a repre- 
sentation of the Sacrifice of [saac, given by the deaf mutes in the theatre of 
their Institute, directed by Father Pendola. I knew that Assarotti of Genova 
had made the same experiment several times, but I had never witnessed it. 
There is no pantomime more animated than that of deaf-mutes. What is 
surprising is to see them move perfectly in time to music, and yet they are 
deaf! Their leader, who was the same Father Pendola, held in one hand 
the score and with the other hand beat the time, indicating the forte and 
piano, and guided most wonderfully all the scenes of the drama. The music 
was the beautiful composition of Ceracchini. Father Pendola has become 
my friend. Perhaps he was pleased with a compliment I paid him in calling 
him ‘the Prometheus’ of those unfortunate creatures.’’ See ‘‘ Lettere 
Scientifiche e famigliari,’’ by F. Puccinotti, Florence, 1877, page 83. 
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being understood, a long discussion of the subject is not neces- 
sary; it is enough to remember that the deaf-mute is capable 
of following and of executing himself a succession of rythmic 
movements, whether with the voice, arms, or legs. One might 
say that on this talent of his is founded the precision and skill 
which he acquires in gymnastic exercises. Now when these 
movements are accompanied by sound, the illusion is an easy 
one, and it seems to the public that the deaf-mute moves him- 
self, dances, and sings from musical impulse. 

At Minneapolis, the pupils of Miss McCowen’s school pre- 
sented just this illusion, and the public received the impression 
that the deaf children were neither more nor less able to dance 
and sing than hearing children. The truth, however, is this: 
In singing, or rather in rythmic recitation, the ugly discordant 
voices of the deaf-mutes were covered by those of their teach- 
ers and by the sound of the piano. Songs and dances were 
indeed performed by eight children accompanied and sustained 
by three teachers. Even without taking into account the 
quality of the music, the illusion was too easy under such 
circumstances; and, as the exhibition was repeated several 
times, I was able to examine carefully the true facts of the 
case. The little harmony which one heard in the song was 
given by the musical instruments and by the voices of the 
teachers. That of the pupils constituted, one might say, the 
part of the accompaniment, not so entirely, however, but what 
at every pause, or at some ritard in recommencing by the 
teacher, one discovered in those poor voices the absolute nega- 
tion of harmony and melody. Notwithstanding this, the poor 
children sang, and I was confirmed again in my opinion that 
public exhibitions are nonsense. In fact, they expose the poor 
deaf children to making a show of the very gifts and talents in 
which they are especially deficient, and thus do them an injury 
and deceive the general public. 

In the dance, the effect was even more funny, because being 
easier for the pupils it was still more suggestive for the audi- 
ence, who have always overestimated the real merits of the 
general gymnastic exercises of the Deaf. ‘The little squadron 
of Chicago deaf-mutes performed a short dance in couples, 
alternated by rythmic steps, simple and composed, all done 
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with accompaniment of the piano. The children, turn by 
turn, selected a teacher as companion in the dance. It is 
unnecessary to add that as in the song it was the voices of 
the teachers which guided the whole, so in the dance the arms 
of the teachers led the Deaf in the dance. ‘The deaf pupils 
did nothing else but follow the movement, although the illusion 
was given that they regulated their steps by counting at the 
first start one, two, three, etc. One of the couples was always 
two deaf-mutes, a boy and girl; I preferred to watch their 
movements and | saw how that, lacking the support and guid- 
ance of a hearing person, this couple directed their dance with 
their eyes fixed on the feet of the others. This the public 
naturally did not observe and so received the illusion that the 
children danced under the direct influence and stimulus of the 
music. 

I will not discuss here, reserving it for another occasion, 
whether and how much such exercises develop and modify the 
lateiit powers of speech and of hearing in some of the Deaf. 
Certainly the plurality of the stimulus and of the images, 
together with the exercise of the power of association must 
influence in developing the deaf-mute, both from the physio- 
logical and psychic side. But these are problems which may 
occupy the study and observation of the educator in the silence 
and calm of scholastic work. ‘The results of such a study, 
however, can never be such as to allow the Deaf to give public 
exhibitions of music and dancing. Every time, therefore, that 
they do this, they commit a serious “~istake, in my opinion, 
which in time may compromise our seriousness, and, what is 
worse, will redound to the discredit of a method whose perfec- 
tion and worth must be manifested in the modest limits of the 
family life and of social intercourse, for what concerns the 
practice of an art or trade. All that has the character of a 
public show, and the object of seeking applause, injures most 
certainly the free, progressive development of our pedagogical 
work, and besides, may mislead public opinion on the compara- 
tive estimation of methods. 

I am glad, however, to be able to note here that the mistake 
made in the public exhibitions in connection with the meetings 
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of the Special Education Section of the National Educational 
Association was fortunately arrested in its beginning. 

The idea of the object of this Section has become more 
clearly delineated. Having for its object to place the school 
of abnormal children in close contact with the public-schools, 
it is a wise and commendable provision that of excluding from 
now on all communications, theses, and exhibitions of a special, 
technical nature. The meeting of the educators of abnormal 
pedagogy with the teachers of the public schools will cause 
the latter to recognize particular cases of the necessary selec- 
tion of pupils more or less defective from those which are 
normal physically and mentally. It must teach them the pos- 
sibility of overcoming, by means of special pedagogical and 
didactic treatment, those obstacles which seem to be insur- 
mountable in the public schools. It must generalize the idea 
and the knowledge of special teaching of those schools which 
have for their principal object the correction, treatment, and 
adaptation of the organic and functional defects of abnormal 
children. Hence the necessity of bringing to these meetings, 
not the exhibition of practical processes of special teaching, 
but only the research of special cases of psychic-physiologic 
alteration in children. By this is formally excluded, it seems 
to me, the proposition which | have indicated, of uniting the 
meeting of the National Association of teachers with the Con- 
gress of the teachers of the Deaf. 

In this way, one opportunity of holding public exhibitions of 
the Deaf will be eliminated, and | trust the wisdom and expe- 
rience of our American colleagues to soon eliminate also the 
others. It would be an advantage to our Pedagogy and a 
victory of good sense over the innocent appearances of what is 
in fact a grave deception. 


(To be continued.) 








THE REAL ROMANCE OF THE TELEPHONE, OR WHY 
DEAF CHILDREN IN AMERICA NEED NO 
LONGER BE DUMB.! 


By Frep De LAND. 
CHAPTER XIV. 
“MorE THAN TO ANY OTHER ONE MAN.” 


Until the close of his very busy life the welfare of the Clarke 
School was carefully guarded by Mr. Hubbard, and during the 
first ten years of its existence he served as its president. In 1877, 
came the pressure of the vast interests involved in the introduc- 
tion and early development of that marvel of all inventions, the 
electric-speaking telephone, which prevented him from devoting 
to the interests of the Clarke School the time that he felt was just- 
ly needed. Therefore he resigned the presidency, but he remained 
an invaluable advisor and director until life ended. 

When he passed away at his country home, Twin Oaks, 
near Washington, on Saturday, December 11, 1897, thirty-five 
years after his first efforts to establish the oral movement in 
Massachusetts, it was recorded that to Gardiner Greene Hubbard, 
“more than to any other one man,” do deaf children in America owe 
the priceless educational opportunities now freely open to all. 
The living, ever-expanding oral movement in America owes 
its inception and early development to his intelligent, persistent, 
personal efforts and his generous contributions of time and 
money. Thus it seems fitting that a brief biography of so emi- 
nent a national benefactor should here be presented. 

Gardiner Greene Hubbard was born in Boston, on August 
25, 1822. “His father, Samuel, an alumnus of Yale and a doctor 
of laws from Yale, Dartmouth, ard Harvard, was an accomplished 
lawyer, and during his last years a member of the Supreme Court 
of Massachusetts. His grandfather, William, was a successful 
merchant. Back of this the family is English, its first respresent- 
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ative in America being William Hubbard, a graduate of Harvard 
in 1642, pastor for thirty-eight years at Ipswich, Massachusetts, 
and historian of New England. His mother, Mary, was the 
daughter of Gardiner Greene, of Boston, one of the most pros- 
perous and eminent men of his day.” 

Though never robust in health, Mr. Hubbard was an earnest 
student, and graduated at Dartmouth at the age of nineteen, then 
entered the Harvard law school at Cambridge, was admitted to 
the bar December 4, 1843, at twenty-one years of age; entered 
the office of Charles P. and Benjamin R. Curtis, leading lawyers 
of Boston, and successfully practiced his profession for years, 
being retained in a number of notable cases. Both Dartmouth 
College and Columbian University gave him a doctorate of laws. 

On October 21, 1846, Mr. Hubbard and Miss Gertrude 
Mercer McCurdy, a daughter of Robert Henry McCurdy, of New 
York City, were united in marriage. Mr. McCurdy was the head 
of a leading dry-goods commission house from 1828 to 1857; 
was one of the founders and a trustee of the Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Company, trustee of the Continental Insurance Company; 
director of the Merchants Exchange Bank, and of the American 
Exchange National Bank; a member of the Chamber of Com- 
merce, a member and a founder of the Union League Club; and 
he always took pride in having organized the Union Defense 
Committee at the outbreak of the war. 

In 1855, Mr. Hubbard built the first street railroad con- 
structed in this country outside of New York city, and thus con- 
nected Cambridge with Boston, the first car running from 
Charles street to Cambridge-port on March 26, 1856. In 1853, 
the Cambridge Railroad Company was incorporated by Mr. 
Hubbard and two associates, and the first locations in Boston 
were obtained on Cambridge, Chambers and Green streets on 
December 4, 1854. Cambridge was then, as now, the largest of 
Boston’s suburbs, and an antiquated stage-coach was the only 
public conveyance between the two cities. While a coach was 
scheduled to leave each terminal every half-hour, during the busi- 
ness hours of the day, the service was uncertain and irregular, 
for the coaches would often founder in the muddy streets and the 
jolting the passengers had to endure was never forgotten. Thus 
the patronage was an uncertain quantity. Notwithstanding this 
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wretched service Mr. Hubbard’s street car line encountered great 
opposition outside of Boston, because there was “not sufficient 
patronage to support the stage line, and the investments will be 
wasted.”” Owing to the many mud holes in Cambridgeport, it 
was necessary to build anew the streets over which the line 
passed in order to secure a suitable roadbed, yet the residents 
repeatedly tore up the tracks at night. Six years after this horse 
railroad went into operation, a joint special committee of the 
common council were compelled by the facts to report that “we 
have a corporation alike creditable to our city for its system of 
efficiency as well as the standing and character of those employed 
on the cars,and the good quality and condition of the equipment.” 

Mainly through Mr. Hubbard’s energy and _ resources, 
Cambridge was supplied with illuminating gas and with pure 
water several years before any other city in the vicinity of Boston 
enjoyed the use of either. In 1853, the Cambridge Gas company 
was organized and ithe streets were lighted with gas before the 
end of that year. Then, in July, 1855, the Cambridge Water 
works, of which Mr. Hubbard was president, began the construc- 
tion of its plant and expended $196,480 during the next twelve 
months. 

In the summer of 1860, the general impression among many 
in the North as well as in the South, was that war with all its 
attendant evils would be the inevitable price of slavery. Yet 
there were a few men in the North who were willing to risk even 
life itself to avert so terrible a calamity as a civil war. On July 
24, 1860, Mr. Hubbard and Dr. Edward Norris Kirk left Boston 
for an extended journey through the South with the avowed in- 
tention of devoting “as much time’as possible among slave- 
holders” in the hope that they might “bring to their attention 
considerations which in their circumstances they easily forget.” 
Through certain southern states these two comrades traveled on 
horseback or in carriage during the exciting campaign which 
resulted in the election of Abraham Lincoln, a campaign in which 
partisanship ran riot. Yet, Dr. Kirk wrote: “Every one talks 
with us candidly and kindly on the terrible theme,’ and “we never 
have had a journey on which we have made so many friends.” 
Think how charming a personality these men must have pos- 
sessed, and how intelligently they must have handled the mo- 
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mentous subject, to have been so cordially welcome during that 
disturbed period. 

During the years 1867-1876 Mr. Hubbard devoted much 
time to suggesting improvements in the telegraph service and 
strongly advocating governmental ownership. His reasons why 
the public would be better served if all telegraph lines were under 
governmental control and competing lines did not cause disturb- 
ing influences, are interesting, practical, and logical. In 1868, at 
the request of the Postmaster General, he furnished much data 
concerning postal-telegraph systems in foreign countries, and 
drew comparisons with conditions then existing in this country. 
On January 1, 1869, by request of Mr. Randall, he supplemented 
his first report by additional statistics of much value. Mr. Hub- 
bard held that as the Western Union and other companies 
published no statement showing “the number of messages trans- 
initted, no accurate statistics of their business can be given.” He 
held that “there is no uniformity in the rates. They are often 
less to a distant station than to an intermediate one on the same 
line.... In other countries the rates are reduced with the growth 
of business and never raised. In this country they are reduced 
by competition, followed by consolidation of the competing com- 
panies, and subsequent increase of rates, without regard to the 
growth of the business.” 

Referring to the many competing telegraph lines established 
during that period, Mr. Hubbard said: “Competition is the 
peculiar feature of the American system. This requires the con- 
struction of as many lines between the principal cities of the 
country as there are competing companies .... while the whole 
business might be transmitted on the lines of the largest company 
if their lines were properly constructed and kept in good repair. 
This increases the interest and dividend account .... The great 
competition which followed caused low rates; but messages 
between distant points having to pass over several lines, with an 
equal number of repetitions, were liable to many errors and great 
delays, and were frequently lost. As a natural consequence the 
business was transacted with little profit or satisfaction either to 
the public or the stockholders. Most of the companies failed, and 
were abandoned or sold for their debts, and consolidated with the 
few paying lines.” 
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In his letter transmitting this report to the House, Post- 
master General Randall gratefully acknowledged “the obligations 
I am under to Mr. Hubbard for his valuable aid in collecting 
information, and his assistance in preparing this special report.” 

On November 25, 1869, Mr. Hubbard addressed the Board 
of Trade and Commercial Exchange, of Philadelphia, on his 
favorite subject of “The Postal Telegraph,” strongly advocating 
the purchase of all telegraph lines by the government, and hold- 
ing that to be “the only means by which the telegraph can be 
made the ordinary method of communication.” During his 
address Mr. Hubbard illustrated the manner in which destructive 
competition in public-service functions works to the ultimate dis- 
advantage of the public, and said: “Capital, operating expenses, 
repairs and maintenance, are greatly increased by competition. 
The opposition companies do a much larger business in propor- 
tion to length of wire than the Western Union Telegraph 
company, but their average rates are much less, and expenses 
much higher. An opposition company has great power to injure 
another company without any benefit or much loss to itself. The 
inevitable result of competition has been and will be the failure 
of the weaker company and its consolidation with the stronger; 
or an agreement for a division of the business; in either case the 
public is compelled to pay tribute in rates based on the combined 
capital. This excites renewed competition with the same results. 

“There is no doubt, that although their lines are not as good 
as can be built, yet it would be better for the interest of the 
public to have these lines, offices and employees incorporated at 
once into the postal-telegraph system rather than to wait for the 
construction of better lines, which would have to be operated by 
experienced persons, and be subject to a strenuous opposition. 
The competing lines though of little value to their stockholders 
or the public, in opposition, yet, as part of an entire system, with 
their officers and employees become of great value and sources of 
large profit.” 

On January 18, 1871, Mr. Hubbard memorialized congress 
on the subject of a postal-telegraph system, in part as follows: 
“The undersigned visited Europe during the past summer and 
fall for the purpose of examing the postal-telegraph systems of 
Europe, and enjoved peculiarly favorable opportunities of in- 
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specting the operations of the telegraph, owing to letters of intro- 
duction to the post office officials of several countries, kindly 
furnished by the Hon. Mr. Creswell, our postmaster-general. ... 
While the Continental system is greatly superior to the American 
in some respects, in others it is decidedly inferior. London, 
where a large number of new offices have been recently opened, 
is the only place in which the facilities will compare with ours. 
It has 285 offices to a population of nearly 3,500,000, while New 
York, with 900,000, has about 75 offices, and transmits daily many 
more messages, in proportion to population, than London.... 
It would cost several millions of dollars to put the lines of the 
Western Union Telegraph company in a condition equal to those 
in Europe. Such an expenditure would consume the earnings 
for several years, and would prevent the payment of dividends. 
There is not sufficient inducement to make such an outlay »of 
capital while competing companies operate lines between the 
large cities and receive an income which would enable one com- 
pany to pay dividends on the capital required for the improved 
lines. The Western Union Telegraph company is therefore com- 
pelled to make limited repairs and extensions and pay small 
dividends. The officers of the companies are fully aware of the 
conditions of their lines, and have greatly improved them since 
they assumed the management. Twice as many messages are 
now transmitted between the East and the West as were sent 
four years ago over the same wires; but no permanent improve- 
ment, insuring certainty of prompt transmission at low rates, can 
be expected until all the lines are under the control of one manage- 
ment, and the money now wasted in competition is expended in repairs 
and extensions.... The advantages of the European system are 
the low cost of lines, superior quality, freedom from competition, 
low rates for inland messages, and its more extended use for 
social and ordinary mercantile business. The advantages of our 
system are the greater facilities afforded, its more extended use 
for certain kinds of business, and by the press. The postal system 
for America should combine the advantages of each. A new 
telegraphic system for our country, which simply copies that of 
any other must fail, so different are the habits and business of 
different countries. It is necessary to study the wants of those 
who use the telegraph, combine the best features of our own and 
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foreign systems, avail ourselves of the services of the efficient 
executive officers of our companies and their skilled operators, 
and with our fine climate we may expect in a few years to have 
the best and cheapest telegraph in the world... .”’ 

This memorial, covering thirteen pages with an appendix of 
seven pages containing tabulated matter showing comparative 
rates, methods, etc., remains a model for all fair-minded advo- 
cates of governmental ownership of the telegraph lines. 

On February 19, 1873, Mr. Hubbard again memorialized 
congress “in relation to the postal-telegraph,” and, in reply to 
certain statements made by Mr. David A. Wells, on the “Relation 
of the Government to the Telegraph.” Mr. Hubbard claimed 
that ‘experience shows that telegraphic management in private 
hands does not result in either economy or efficiency of service 
to the public. Whatever economy may be practiced goes to 
swell the dividends of the stockholders, and not to reduce the 
rates, and to that economy the completeness of the service and 
the convenience of the public are sacrificed. When it is argued 
that, because private enterprise can be more economically man- 
aged than public, therefore the telegraph should be left to its 
managers, it should be remembered that the same self-interest 
which induces a private corporation to get its work done as 
cheaply as possible also impels it to get all it can out of the public. 
It is a sword that cuts both ways—one way to the advantage of 
the company, and the other to the disadvantage of its customers.” 

Mr. Hubbard prepared an able though popular presentation 
of the entire subject, which he contributed to the North American 
Review, for July, 1873. Therein, he marshalled a careful analysis 
of the then prevailing methods of telegraph companies, and 
strongly advocated the establishment by our government of a 
postal-telegraph system. It is worthy of note that he always 
showed due regard for the property rights of others, and never 
advocated action that might prove to be virtually a confiscation 
of existing property, nor action that might develop destructive 
competition. This is clearly brought out in his statement that 
“the postal system recognizes the rights of property in the owners 
of the existing lines, proceeding upon the ground that to make 
any new plan successful it must avail itself of the services and 
co-operation of the present able managers; that this can only be 
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accomplished by paying liberally for the property it purchases of 
them, and that it will be much more advantageous to the public to 
secure this harmonious co-operation even by paying a large price 
for the property, than to establish a system at a very much smaller 
price, but in competition with the Western Union Telegraph 
company. 

While congress has never sanctioned a _ postal-telegraph 
system, through Mr. Hubbard’s earnest efforts, “day rates were 
reduced, a night service established in many places, and improve- 
ments made in the entire service.” And it is of record that “the 
late president of the Western Union company said he (Mr. Hub- 
bard) had done more than any other man to make the service 
of that great corporation popularly available.” 

After the same manner and for more than twenty-five years, 
Mr. Hubbard was an earnest advocate of practical improvements 
in the postal service, and he spent much time in studying its 
needs. 

In 1868, Mr. Hubbard held that ‘the conditions essential to 
the success of the post are celerity, certainty, and secrecy in 
transmission, low and uniform rates and ample facilities for the 
reception of letters, and the speedy delivery of the mail. Private 
enterprise might transmit and deliver the mail between large 
cities at rates lower than those charged by government, but the 
reverse would be the case between smaller places, and as the 
majority live in the country, the few would be benefitted at the 
expense of the many.” He urged the importance to the business 
community of earlier and later and more frequent deliveries in 
the residence district, especially in the suburban sections, of a 
decrease in the fees charged for money orders, and of a postal- 
telegraph system. 

How earnestly and intelligently he labored to bring about 
these improvements, is shown in his admirably clear exposition 
of the need of progressive extensions that would keep pace with 
the growth of the commercial and industrial interests, presented 
in the Atlantic Monthly, for January, 1873, under the caption: 
“Our Post Office.” Over twenty years after its anpearance, Mr. 
Spofford publicly called attention to “its great and permanent 
value,” and stated that it “contains an admirable condensation 
of the facts regarding the postal system of the United States and 
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its predecessors, the Colonial and British post-office establish- 
ments. It draws many instructive parallels and points out the 
departures from the true objects of a governmental postal 
system, the quick and cheap diffusion of the people’s correspondence 
and periodicals, through the carriage of mere merchandise in the 
mails, leading to large annual deficits.” 

It is said that it was the admirable character of this masterly 
presentation in the Atlantic Monthly that led President Grant, in 
August, 1876, to appoint Mr. Hubbard chairman of a committee 
“to examine into the subject of transportation of the mails by 
railroad companies, and to report such rules and regulations 
for such transportation, and rates of compensation therefor, as 
shall, in their opinion, be just and expedient, and enable the 
department to fulfill the required and necessary service for the 
public.” And, by an Act of Congress, approved March 3, 1877, 
this commission “were authorized to continue and complete the 
service required of them and to include an examination of mail- 
service otherwise than by railroad.” 

For ten years Mr. Hubbard was a member of the State 
board of education, and was successful in introducing many im- 
provements. In 1876, he was placed in charge of the Massachus- 
etts educational exhibit at the Centennial exposition. Then, 
in 1877, he launched Dr. Bell’s electric-speaking telephone on its 
marvelous commercial career, for he believed in its industrial 
value at a time when others regarded it as merely a scientific 
toy; he foresaw the wonderful growth of a service yet to be cre- 
ated; he perceived its inestimable value to all branches of com- 
merce and industry,and the revolutionizing nature of its function; 
and his firm faith in its rich possibilities for both investor and user 
sustained him when ridiculed by friends and scoffed at by fin- 
anciers and business men whom he tried to interest in what they 
contemptuously cast aside as “Bell’s toy.” Yet more swift was 
the progress of this newly-created art of telephony than was 
ever recorded in any other industry, and none ever had to face 
such peculiar, ever-changing, ever-expanding demands. It was 
Mr. Hubbard who laid the foundation of the vast transcontinental 
telephone system that is now winning unstinted praise from the 
leading telephone engineers in foreign countries. He it was 
who spent several years in foreign lands organizing telephone 
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companies, introducing the system, and obtaining valuable con- 
cessions, yet nowhere do we find a trace of speculative entangle- 
ments, of modern stock-jobbing or of frenzied financial scheming 
in any form. On the contrary, the securities of the telephone 
systems Mr. Hubbard planned remain to this day safe, remuner- 
ative and desirable investments. 

Returning to the United States he removed his residence 
from Cambridge to Washington, that the health of his family 
might benefit by the influence of the milder climate. Soon he 
became a leader in every movement to promote public welfare 
in that city, and no home in Washington was more famous for its 
charming and constant hospitality. It was a joy to him to share 
with others the knowledge he had gained concerning other 
countries. On May 9, 1896, he delivered a lecture in the assembly 
hall of .he United States National Museum, on “The Japanese 
Nation—A Typical Product of Environment,” that is of peculiar 
interest in view of recent events. Among other good things, Mr. 
Hubbard said: 

“Among all countries of the earth, none have made such 
wonderful and rapid progress in form of government and in the 
development of industries and commerce and such great changes 
in its conditions of environment as Japan. The country which 
twenty-five years ago was almost unknown, has come forward 
to take its place not only as the foremost of oriental powers, but 
in the sisterhood of nations. They are the French of the East, 
their artistic instincts and their ingenuity in the use of machinery 
make them the competitors of Europe, particularly in specialities. 
Their profits are so large that their industries will increase with 
greater rapidity every year. Japan as a nation possesses an 
individuality stronger than our own. Our power of co-operation 
and organization of men and capital into corporations gives to 
us a certain advantage, but even this corporate organization 
they are rapidly acquiring. Japan is not only the foremost nation 
of the East, but her civilization compares in many ways favorably 
with that of Europe.” 

When Mr. Hubbard’s earthly work ended, on December 11, 
1897, the honored titles of “the most useful citizen of Washing- 
ton,” and “its first citizen in civil life,” were justly conferred. 
The eminent workers in many professions who joined in “paying 
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tribute to his high character and the commanding influence of 
his noble life,” at the memorial meeting held in the city of Wash- 
ington, on January 21, 1898, under the auspices of the National 
Geographic Society, emphasized the statement that “the scien- 
tific world of the American capital lost its best friend in the death 
of Gardiner Greene Hubbard.” 

At that meeting Miss Caroline A. Yale, LL. D., principal of 
the Clarke School for the Deaf, and vice-president of the Amer- 
ican Association to Promote the Teaching of Speech to the Deaf, 
told of Mr. Hubbard’s efforts to start the Chelmsford and the 
Clarke schools, and of ‘“‘the enthusiasm with which he assisted in 
the formation and the upbuilding of the American Association, 
an organization designed to aid schools for the deaf in their 
efforts to teach speech by training teachers and by disseminating 
information in regard to methods of speech-teaching.... He 
was its first vice-president and the wisdom of his counsel and the 
strength of his purpose have done much to guide the Association 
through the difficulties of its first years of work and to give it the 
position which it now holds as the most influential and effective 
o1ganization connected with the education of the deaf in this 
country—probably in the world—its membership including, in 
addition to a large number of teachers, many other persons like 
Mr. Hubbard and Dr. Bell, who are most effective promoters of 
the work of the Association... .”’ 

Dr. George M. Sternberg, surgeon-general of the United 
States Army, and acting president of the Joint Commission of the 
scientific societies of Washington, stated that “Mr. Hubbard was 
elected president of the Joint Commission at a time when this 
organization was in a state of unstable equilibrium, due to differ- 
ences of opinion as to the nature and extent of the powers which 
should be conferred upon it by the several societies whose 
governing boards constituted its membership.... We owe much 
to his skill as a presiding officer, to his practical methods of 
dealing with business matters coming before the executive com- 
mittee, and to his cordial sympathy with the objects in view... .” 

Prof. S. P. Langley, secretary of the Smithsonian Institu- 
tion, told how “.... among the many occupations of Mr. Hub- 
bard’s varied life there were few in which he took more interest 
or was more zealous in than in his duties as regent of the Smith- 
sonian Institution... .” 
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Honorable William L. Wilson, president of Washington and 
Lee University, ex-postmaster-general, and member of the 
executive committee of the board of regents of the Smithsonian 
Institution said, ‘*.... Now that Mr. Hubbard has gone from us 
forever, we begin to realize how large, how unique, and how 
beautiful a part he bore in the social, charitable, and intellectual 
life of his adopted city.... The Congress of the United States 
chose him a regent of the Smithsonian Institution. His associates 
on the board made him a member of its executive committee, 
charged with a personal supervision of this institution and of the 
scientific department which Congress had placed under its 
administration... .” 

Dr. Alexander Graham Bell said: ‘““Mr. Wilson has referred 
to the philanthropic spirit of Mr. Hubbard and I will invite your 
attention to a philanthropic work of his that was unique.” Then 
he related Mr. Hubbard's successful efforts “to establish a school 
where deaf children could be taught to speak and to understand 
speech....’’ and called attention “to the magnitude of the work 
that has resulted from those efforts. Last year (1897) there were 
more than 5,000 deaf children in the schools of the United States 
learning to speak and to read from the lips. There were over 
3,600 pupils who were taught by the oral method alone, without 
resort to alphabets or the sign language.... There are three 
great results that were originated by the movement of 1864: 
First, the teaching of speech to the deaf; second, lowering the 
age of instruction to the deaf (at that time no attempt was made 
to teach deaf children under 12 years of age), and last, but not 
least in importance, the employment of women as teachers of the 
deaf. Before that time the instructors were largely men; but the 
necessity of teaching speech to the very little child led to the 
employment of women. This fact and the improvement in the 
methods have been the secret of success in teaching speech to 
the deaf, and the work is now largely in the hands of women. 

Dr. B. L. Whitman, president of Columbian adouniee. 
said: “Dr. Hubbard was an active member of its board of trustees. 

His own academic and professional training made him 
familiar with general educational principles, and continuous serv- 
ices through a long and busy life kept him in touch with the 
progress of educational enterprise. His well-known intimacy 
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with prominent educators both at home and abroad, his recog- 
nized standing as a patron of art and science and literature, his 
well-known leadership in the business world, gave him peculiar 
fitness for dealing with educational problems. This fitness it 
was the good fortune of the Columbian University to enlist 
directly in its service.... His best monument is a community 
enriched and a world made better by his influence. All else 
decays; this abides forever, and in this the Columbian University 
gratefully records its part... .” 

Dr. Marcus Benjamin, historian of the Society of Colonial 
Wars said: “Gardiner Greene Hubbard was twice governor of the 
Society of Colonial Wars in the District of Columbia, and at the 
time of his death his name had been selected by the committee 
on nominations to head the list of the society’s officers for a third 
time. The society .... has for its object the preservation of the 
memory of those forefathers whose public services made our 
freedom and unity possible....” Then Dr. Benjamin gave an 
interesting account “concerning those ancestors whose records 
Mr. Hubbard filed with our society and of whose memory he was 
so justly proud.... Well might Mr. Hubbard be proud of his 
ancestors. As educatcrs, ministers, governors, and generals, 
their names stand out conspicuous in the annals of our American 
colonies; they were leaders of men. And of their descendant 
what shall we say? Equally was he a leader among men, and 
law, education, literature, and science have been advanced be- 
cause of his life.” 

Dr. Daniel C. Gilman, president of Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity, said: “ Our departed friend, as every speaker has 
reminded you, gave himself almost without reserve during his 
residence in Washington and, as I have been told, throughout 
his long life, to the advancement of good works.... Men of 
science trusted his good sense, men of affairs knew his sagacity, 
men of education depended upon his advice, philanthropists and 
men of religion were sure of his support. At home everything 
was for others; his books, engravings, etchings, and, in summer, 
his grounds, with their shrubbery, shade trees, and flowers, were 
given to hospitality. Nothing for display, but everything that 
strangers might be friends and that neighbors might become 
more friendly through the amenities of social intercourse.... In 
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the world at large he was regarded as an original promoter of 
that epoch-making invention which in twenty years has not only 
revolutionized the processes by which speech can be heard at a 
distance, but has completely changed the business usages of 
every country where civilization is found. To those who knew 
our friend only as a business man or only at a distance this gives 
him fame. But there are others, like the speaker, who came 
near to him during the latter years of his life, and never heard 
him speak of business or allude to his success, who never met 
him when his mind was not alert to promote a cause, to render 
a service, to encourage merit, to remove perplexities, or to find 
the right man. These seemed to be the occupations not of lei- 
sure, but of life.” 

Major J. W. Powell, director of the Bureau of American 
Ethnology, associate editor of Science, and ex-director of the 
United States Geological Survey, explained how dependent “the 
correlation of scientific research and the organization of scientific 
opinion” were upon magazine literature, and then told how 
earnestly Mr. Hubbard had striven to bring about intelligent 
co-operation in available form, saying: “There is an army of men 
engaged in research in America which is but an integra! part of 
the world’s scientific men. In 1883, two men, Gardiner Greene 
Hubbard and Alexander Graham Bell, sought to more thorough- 
ly organize this American army and put it in co-operation with 
the world’s scientific host; for this purpose they essayed to 
organize a magazine or journal of science. They called to their 
aid President Gilman, of the Johns Hopkins University; Profes- 
sor Marsh, of Yale College, and Professor Scudder, of Harvard. 
Mr. Scudder was made the editor and the journal was launched 
on the sea of publication. 

“This journal was specialized in five departments: First, 
there was editorial comment on public affairs relating to the in- 
stitutions of research in America; second, its columns were open 
to the discussion of scientific subjects by the leaders of thought; 
third, it was a medium for the announcement of discoveries; 
fourth, it contained announcements of what men and institutions 
were doing in America; and, fifth, it contained a summary of the 
scientific progress of the world. In these five departments the 
two volumes of the first year contained a well-digested summary 
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of the current scientific thought and accomplishments in Amer- 
ica and throughout the world. This journal was called Science; 
and it had engaged in the labor of its preparation many men in 
the different departments of research employed in the preparation 
of materials for publication relating to all branches of work. It 
inaugurated the new era in America. Hitherto men had worked 
largely in isolation, without the sympathy and assistance of their 
fellowmen; few of them meeting once or twice a year for con- 
ference as the American Association for the Advancement of 
Science and the National Academy; but in the general isolation 
diversities of opinion sprang up and grew to unnecessary propor- 
tions, so that the infrequent meetings of scientific bodies were 
characterized by bitter discussion which often led to lifelong 
antagonism. Under the zegis of this journal there sprang into 
existence many more organizations, and the meetings of scien- 
tific men were multiplied and the differences of scientific men 
were harmonized; ultimate differences of opinion were modified 
and mollified and the whole spirit of research as exhibited on this 
continent was transformed; jealousies and antagonisms melted in 
the sunlight of publication. In the host of scientific workers 
there has always been a few men exploiting on the verge of re- 
search whose chief delight is in controversy and who consider 
that eminence can best be acquired by attacking their fellowmen. 
This modicum of malcontents was speedily relegated to the 
purlieus of disputation and the real workers remain to co-op- 
erate, encourage, and assist. 

“Since 1883, the journal has passed through many vicissi- 
tudes, and many experiments have been made with it in order 
that it might become self-supporting, and many efforts have been 
made to secure an enlarged clientage, but the first three volumes 
established the high-water mark of scientific journalism and are 
ideals for all future enterprises in this field. In this manner the 
founders of the journal, led by Mr. Hubbard, contributed to the 
organization of scientific research. In later years I had the honor 
to be called into their councils, and | know how earnestly they 
labored to make a magazine worthy of the scientific public, and 
wherein there was failure and wherein there was success. Mr. 
Hubbard was the leading spirit in all this work and to it he gave 
much time and profound thought. It was designed, not as a 
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business enterprise, but as a contribution to science; not for the 
purpose of accumulating a property from which a revenue could 
be derived, but of establishing a means of communication for 
scientific men, to be presented to them as their journal. 

“In the library on Connecticut avenue and under the shadow 
of Twin Oaks, Mr. Hubbard was wont to assemble his friends 
in conference on scientific subjects; often the magazine was the 
theme under consideration; other interests of science were also 
considered. The hours which he spent with his friends in con- 
sultation from day to day, month to month, year to year, endeared 
him to an ever-enlarging circle of public men, for his sympathies 
were wide, his plans large, and the resources of his genius great, 
and, though he has gone, the works of his heart and mind remairv 
to bless mankind.” 

Honorable A. R. Spofford, assistant librarian of the Con- 
gressional Library and vice-president of the Columbia Historical 
Society, told of Mr. Hubbard’s “election as first vice-president 
of the society,” of his “‘life-long interest in historical subjects,” 
of his throrough and analytic method of presenting a subject for 
discussion, of his earnest labors in improving the postal service, of 
his love of books and of the graphic arts, stating that Mr. Hub- 
bard’s “large collections of early and late engravings, etchings, 
etcetera, was one of the finest gathered by a private individual.” 

Honorable John W. Ross, chairman of the Board of Com- 
missioners of the District of Columbia, on behalf of the city of 
Washington and the District of Columbia, paid a beautiful tribute 
to Mr. Hubbard’s zeal, sincerity and patriotism in all matters 
affecting the welfare of his adopted city, saying, ““.... Amid ail 
the cares and responsibilities which attended his useful life, Mr. 
Hubbard never evaded any municipal duty. While he never 
sought preferment by the appointment of the executive officers 
of the District, yet his practical ability and his zeal were so 
generally recognized that successive boards of District Commis- 
sioners appreciated the fact that they served and promoted 
District interests by appointing him to positions of trust and 
responsibility. In May, 1896, he was selected as a member of the 
Tennessee Centennial Exposition commission. In June, 1896, 
he was chosen a member of the board of trustees of the Free 
Public Library. In March, 1897, he was appointed one of the 
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commission for the Omaha Exposition of 1898. He was also an 
active member of the board of directors of the Central Dispensary 
and Emergency Hospital. The duties pertaining to these posi- 
tions were willingly assumed by him, notwithstanding his exact- 
ing engagements to the scientific societies of the District; and 
in so far as any work could be done, it was performed by him 
with fidelity and ability. 

“Next to the great cause of scientific research, he loved his 
adopted home. There was not a movement made having for 
its end the prestige, the adornment, or the development of the 
National Capital which did not have his strong and sturdy 
support. From his beautiful home on the heights beyond Rock 
Creek he had within his view that ideal site bounded by the 
Potomac, the Anacostia, and the commanding hills which border 
those streams whereon the wise foresight of Washington founded 
the chief capital city of the new world.... 

“In the decease of Gardiner Greene Hubbard, therefore, the 
people of this municipality have suffered a grievous loss and 
bereavement. It may not be unfair to the living to state that there 
is nO one quite so well fitted by temperament, by training, and by 
practical tact and ability to perform all the several roles on the 
stage of human activity which he enacted so well. His tall and 
commanding form and the kindly tones of his voice will be missed 
wherever Washingtonians may assemble to foster and protect 
the best interests of the District of Columbia... .” 

General A. W. Greely, chief signal officer of the United 
States Army, and senior vice-president of the National Geo- 
graphic Society, spoke in behalf of that Society, saying, “When 
I first came to know Mr. Hubbard his years were such as had well 
won a right to rest, but with noble discontent he held the creed, 
‘Old age hath yet his honor and his toil.’ How great that toil it 
has been for few to know; how great that honor in some way we 
felt before death touched him, but its full extent has only been 
revealed by this notable memorial meeting in the capital city of 
the Nation, of which he was so proud. The school, the library, 
the university, the Smithsonian Institution, the church—in short, 
all the varied elements of a Christian civilization, in which he 
was not only an actor but an inspirer—are distinct losers by 
his death. It is, however, the National Geographic Society that 
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has a right to feel itself specially bereft, for this society was the 
child of his old age, which had won his heart, for which he toiled 
at all seasons, and towards which, last of all, turned his thought 
and affection. His last months were filled with plans for the fit 
celebration of our tenth anniversary, which now lacks so much 
by his absence, but which also seeks inspiration for the future by 
a brief review of the past. Mr. Hubbard was not only our presi- 
dent for these ten years, but he was also an initiator and an incor- 
porator of the society. At the original meeting, on January 13, 
1888, there were present thirty-three individuals, who have 
increased to an aggregate membership of 2,421, of whom remain 
with us 1,572, the loss by death and resignation being 849. In his 
introductory address of February 17, 1888, Mr. Hubbard set forth 
the aims and objects of the society on broad and generous lines, 
thus insuring growth and success. He said, ‘I am one of those 
who desire to further the prosecution of geographical research. 
We hope to bring together, first, the scattered workers of our 
country; second, the persons who desire to promote their re- 
searches.’ ” 

General Greely then touched upon much that the society had 
accomplished and of the establishment of The National Geographic 
Magazine, the official organ of the society, and added,“Finally, we 
have a right to ask, Could any organization in the first ten years 
of its existence more fully carry out its initial plan than has this 
society? In deserving and winning this success ro other member 
did so much as did Mr. Hubbard. Dealing with a board of mana- 
gers composed of able but positive men, it was Mr. Hubbard’s 
strength that he was receptive, conciliatory, and practical. Many 
a seemingly hopeless idea he changed into practical form, and 
often from conflicting opinions he evolved an acceptable plan. 
It would be placing Mr. Hubbard’s labors on a low plane to say 
that this society throve only by them. He had the higher aim 
to interweave his labors with others, and so to plan and build that 
he might exert an enduring influence. This higher work he ac- 
complished... .” 

In the issue which appeared immediately after the death of 
Mr. Hubbard, the editor of the National Geographic Magazine paid 
this tender tribute to the man who unselfishly had done so much 
towards helping “to promote special researches by others and to 
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diffuse the knowledge so gained among men so that we may all 
know more of the world upon which we live,” to use Mr. Hub- 
bard’s own words. “.... While the Joint Commission of the 
Scientific Societies of Washington mourns the loss of a many- 
sided and broad-minded president, the Smithsonian Institution 
a most active and sagacious regent, the Columbian University a 
generous and indefatigable trustee, and other educational, pat- 
riotic, and benevolent institutions of the national capital a liberal 
benefactor, a wise counselor, or an earnest co-laborer, it is in the 
National Geographic Society and its work that the most conspic- 
uous gap has been created. The president of this society from 
its foundation, Mr. Hubbard was enabled by a combination of 
circumstances as exceptional as it was fortunate, to sustain a 
relation to it that is probably without a parallel in the history of 
scientific societies. It is no new thing fer such societies to enjoy 
the benefactions of wealthy and generous patrons and the inesti- 
mable advantage of the wise counsels of far-seeing and judicial- 
minded advisers concurrently with the inspiring influence of men 
of the broadest culture and the most progressive ideas. Rarely, 
if ever before, however, have these qualities and functions been 
united in one individual, or has there been so singularly varied a 
capacity for usefulness as was given to Mr. Hubbard and as he 
exercised to its fullest extent. The loss to the National Geo- 
graphic Society is for this reason an irreparable one, and the ordi- 
nary expressions of regret seem cold and conventional... .”’ 

Dr. Edward M. Gallaudet, president of the Columbia Insti- 
tution for the Deaf and Dumb, made the following report to the 
Convention of American Instructors of the Deaf, of which organ- 
ization he was the president: ‘No man in America has stood more 
earnestly for the cause of teaching the deaf to speak than Mr. 
Hubbard, and his influence has had much to do with the present 
general acceptance of this feature by the older schools of the 
country, in which for many years it had no place. More sanguine 
than the majority of the teachers of the deaf as to the proportion 
of deaf children that may be successfully educated under the oral 
method, Mr. Hubbard never laid himself open to the charge of 
unreasonable partisanship, but held the respect of all as a sincere 
promoter of what he believed to be the methods most helpful to 
the deaf as a class. Attending many gatherings of instructors of 
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the deaf, Mr. Hubbard won the warm regard of every member of 
our profession who had the pleasure of meeting him or hearing 
him speak, and those who were brought into more intimate re- 
lations with him, through service on committees of which he was 
a member, came to feel for him a degree of veneration and af- 
fection that makes his death a personal grief to them.” 

In his address delivered at the memorial services held at the 
Church of the Covenant, Washington, December 13, 1897, the 
Rev. Teunis S. Hamlin, D. D., paid a long, a loving and a reverent 
tribute to Mr. Hubbard, saying, in part: “.... Our capital city 
has lost its first citizen in civil life. The country and the world 
have lost a benefactor. Science, art, invention, discovery, the 
legal profession, philanthropy, broadminded and generous culture, 
intelligent and refined hospitality are distinctly impoverished. 
Friendship of a pure, unselfish, persistent sort will miss a noble 
exemplar. Family life of the ideal type will have one less illus- 
tration among us.... Distinguished political preferments have 
been repeatedly offered him; but though the compliment was 
fully appreciated, the offer was always declined, since he believed 
independence of action to be best, both for himself and for the 
causes that he loved, and aimed to promote. During his resi- 
dence of nearly a quarter of a century at this capital he has been 
the trusted friend and counselor of presidents and statesmen, and 
has exercised a strong, if indirect, influence upon national and 
international affairs. He was a wise and staunch friend of arbi- 
tration. He believed that the government should use its post- 
offices as telegraph stations. He was vitally interested in the 
free library of this city. He had long urged what is just now 
happily coming anew to the front the establishment here of a 
true national university upon the lines drawn by Washington. 
He was an active and efficient trustee of the Columbian Univer- 
sity. He cherished the keenest interest in his alma mater; was 
president of her alumni association, and provided a lectureship 
at the college which is filled by his close and cherished friend, ex- 
senator Dawes. President Tucker says: ‘The college honors the 
memory which has become part of its lasting possessions.’ He 
was a regent of the Smithsonian Institution, and eminently fitted 
to be, for he was committed mind and heart and soul to the in- 
crease and diffusion of knowledge among men.’ .... He gave 
himself with ardor to the forming of the Memorial Association 
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of the District of Columbia, and it is largely through his efforts 
and influence that the Congress has purchased the house in 
which Mr. Lincoln died and set it apart as a perpetual shrine of 
patriotic pilgrimage. He dispensed a generous and refined hos- 
pitality not only, or chiefly for his own pleasure—though he 
keenly enjoyed good society—but also because he recognized 
the duty of a suitable welcome to the city’s and the nation’s 
guests. It is many years since any man of distinction for real 
merits or valuable services has come to Washington without 
finding himself seated at Mr. Hubbard’s table, and among guests 
whom it was a pleasure and an honor to meet.... Mr. Hubbard’s 
love for this church was intense and unfailing. During the second 
year of its existence he succeeded Mr. Justice Strong as president 
of its board of trustees and still held the office at his death. He 
served upon its building committee and builded his best thought 
and devotion into its walls..... Mr. Hubbard was a man of 
marked purity of life, to whom a stain of any sort seemed utterly 
foreign. No one would have ventured upon coarseness of word 
or act in his presence. He was intensely conscientious. He was 
unselfish, willing to accept the efficient result of his labors, and 
let others get the praise. He could not be roused to resentment, 
and was often silent when friends thought he should speak and 
claim his rights. He served his fellowmen not only in the great 
ways already noted, but with unstinted gifts of thought and sym- 
pathy, and if need be, of money, in quiet, unmentioned ministries; 
and he served them also with what is by no means easiest to give 
—steadfast friendship. The number is very large of young men, 
and men not so young, whom Mr. Hubbard drew to him and who 
regarded him as more than friend—as almost father. This single 
fact is one of the finest tributes possible to the beauty and 
strength of his character....” 

Mr. Hubbard’s valuable collection of etchings and engrav- 
ings consisting of twenty hundred and ninety prints and seventeen 
original drawings, together with his collection of art books, were 
presented to the United States by Mrs. Hubbard in March, 1898. 
To the accumulation of this collection Mr. Hubbard gave many 
years, “grudging neither pains nor expense to obtain the finest 
examples of the masters in the various modern schools.” And 
this “collection has long been regarded by expert judges of art 
and familiar with its contents, as in many respects the most in- 
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structive and valuable in the country.” Thus the great “value of 
this collection is not alone because of its interest, merit and beau- 
ty, but for its educational utility as illustrative of the evolution of 
modern art.” This entire collection has been deposited in the 
library of Congress as a memorial of Mr. Hubbard and “for the 
benefit of the people of the United States.” Mrs. Hubbard also 
presented a bust of Mr. Hubbard by Gaetano Trentanove. 

On the corner of Sixteenth and M streets, in Washington, 
stands the “Gardiner Greene Hubbard Memorial Building,” an 
admirably arranged fire-proof structure designed as the home 
and the headquarters of the National Geographic Society, and 
erected by Mrs. Hubbard and her children and grandchildren, 
and presented to the society, Mrs. Hubbard also adding the gift 
of a valuable library. 

Upon the “most magnificent of the tide-water glaciers” in 
Alaska, was conferred the name “Hubbard,” by his ardent co- 
laborers in geographic research. In the Church of the Covenant, 
in Washington, is a beautiful memorial window typical of his 
wholesome, useful life, in which the glory of the setting sun illu- 
mines fields of growing green and ripening yellow. Though day 
is done and the soft shadows of the night are falling, yet the 
laborer in life’s field is still dropping the rich seed into open fur- 
rows, while at his feet are many sheaves of golden grain that 
show how incessantly he garnered that others might enjoy the 
fruits of his labor. 

But a mightier memorial than these, a living, ever-expand- 
ing memorial, is found in every city and every town, in hamlets 
and at cross-roads; a memorial seemingly unlimited in its scope, 
a revolutionizing influence none can stay; a memorial that has 
eliminated North and South and East and West, and brought all 
sections of our country within speaking distance of the White 
House; a mighty transcontinental telephone system, affording 
intercommunication to millions of users. In its beneficial influ- 
ence upon commerce and industry, in making for the peace and 
the happiness and the prosperity of the country, this system, the 
foundations of which were laid by Mr. Hubbard in the hope that 
“all lines might come under one general management and be 
governed by one broad liberal policy,” is typical of the man and 
what he stood for in life. 

(To be continued.) 
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SUCCESSORS IN SUCCESS. 


A MEMORIAL ADDRESS IN HONOR OF MICHAEL ANAGNOS, 
GIVEN AT THE TREMONT TEMPLE, IN BOSTON, 
WEDNESDAY, OCTOBER, 24, 1906. 


By F. B. SANBORN, CONCORD, MASSACHUSETTS. 
Friends of the Unfortunate: 

By this title, which must apply even to those who have come 
to our Memorial Meeting under an impulse of curiosity alone, 
I address you, while I occupy a few minutes of your time in 
speaking of those two lifelong benefactors of the unfortunate 
who traced an unbroken line of success in the education of the 
Blind, in this city of their birth or their choice, for three- 
quarters of a century. | speak both of Dr. Howe and of 
Michael Anagnos, because the work and the fame of the two 
are inseparably connected. As Emerson said of Socrates and 
Plato, those compatriots and teachers of Anagnos, on their own 
sacred soil of Athens, Howe and Anagnos are “that double 
star which the most powerful instruments will not entirely 
separate.” Or, to pursue this celestial figure, so inspiring to 
all poets that Dante closes many a canto with an uplifting 
regard to the stars in heaven, Anagnos might have said of 
his master in philanthropy what the Roman poet Persius said 
to his master in the Stoic philosophy, Annaeus Cornutus: 
Nescto quid, certe est quod me tibi temperat astrum— 


Some star it was, I know not which, 
Attuned my soul to thine. 


The story of Dr. Howe is well known, although less familiar 
to the present generation than to the three generations in 
which he lived and toiled, always for the good of the unfor- 
tunate, for the upbuilding of the poor and lowly, and the succor 
of the oppressed. He enlisted before he was three and twenty 
in the almost hopeless cause of the Greeks; he suffered in 
their defeats, rejoiced in their victory, and carried to the aid 
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of their starving women and children the relief which the gen- 
erosity of America so liberally supplied fourscore years ago. 
Forty active years glided away, finding him daily employed in 
the most varied deeds of beneficence, when another call of 
Greek misfortune summoned him to those shores again. He 
obeyed the summons, and a second time carried with him 
thousands of dollars to relieve the suffering and promote the 
education of the exiled Cretans in Athens. 

While thus engaged, and while seeking an educated and 
philanthropic Athenian to act as confidential secretary, that 
Providence which we are very apt to term Chance made him 
acquainted with Michael Anagnostopoulos, a young graduate 
of the great Athenian University, who was pursuing journal- 
ism and political reform in Attica. That selecting eye which 
Dr. Howe had by nature at once fastened upon the youth as 
capable of good service, although there as yet was no thought 
of bringing him to New England, still less of engaging him in 
the instruction of the blind. He became in May, 1867, the 
secretary of Dr. Howe, and I have before me the “Biblion 
Hellenikes Allelographias” (Book of Greek Correspondence), 
“Cretan,” in which the hand of the young scholar was em- 
ployed from May 23 to July 23, 1867, in turning into Greek 
and French the clear and vigorous messages of the Chevalier 
Howe to the officials and private persons with whom he had 
relations of business in Greece and the islands. Dr. Howe 
then left Athens for Switzerland and Western Europe; not, 
as a generation before, to recover his almost ruined health 
among the mountains, but to examine hospitals and prisons 
with a view to improve the state charities of Massachusetts, 
of which he was then chief administrator, as Chairman of the 
old Board of State Charities. This left Anagnostopoulos in 
full charge of the Cretan business at Athens; and so well did 
he manage its delicate affairs that Dr. Howe invited him to 
visit America, and here learn our language, habits, and insti- 
tutions, so as to render himself more capable of serving Crete 
and Greece in their constantly recurring political crises. He 
accepted the invitation, and continued to be Howe’s secretary 
for Cretan affairs during the year 1868, while the good people 
of Boston and other parts of the United States were raising 
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thousands of dollars, at Howe’s appeal, for the relief and 
support of the revolted Christians of that beautiful island of 
Minos and Ariadne. 

Again, while writing English in this capacity, I have the 
volume before me, and can trace the rapid progress of the 
student in the crooked orthography and perplexing syntax of 
our vernacular. The English letters, interspersed with Greek 
ones, begin April 21, 1868, and announce the success of Dr. 
Howe, Dr. Edward Hale, the Lawrences, and others of the 
Boston Greek Relief Committee, in providing money for the 
good cause. Here, for example, is a note of April 21, not 
always correct in transcribing the rapid scrawl of Dr. Howe, 
but sufficiently plain in its purport: 


“Yours of 18th received. Mr. Rodocanachi has a half 
promise from Inman Line to take some freight free; but as I 
cannot have access to him today, and as we shall want other 
aid from them, I beg you to forward the 16 on the best terms 
you can obtain. Our Fair was a success morally and pecuniarily. 
It has aroused sympathy for the Cretans, and will bring in over 
$15,000 cash.” 


This international philanthropy went on for months from 
Dr. Howe’s well-known office in Bromfield Street, “up one 
flight,” where more plans were matured for the good of the 
down-trodden than anywhere else in Boston, rich as this 
blessed city has been in such corners of philanthropic con- 
spiracy. But in the intervals of fairs and correspondence Dr. 
Howe employed his young friend in teaching modern and 
ancient Greek to members of his family, and in giving instruc- 
tion in the classics to a few of the blind at South Boston. He 
did not then feel at liberty to offer him a suitable place, for 
permanence, in the Perkins Institution, but favored the wish 
of Anagnostopoulos to take up classical teaching in some 
Western College. An opening presenting itself in an Ohio 
college, Dr. Howe (Oct. 4, 1869) sent to its President this letter 
of commendation: 


“T have known Mr. Anagnostopoulos several years very 
intimately. He is a thoroughly honest man. He has uncom- 
mon natural gifts, and has improved himself by a pretty broad 
culture. He knows Greek, English and French. As a Grecian 
he has few equals in this country. He is capable of filling the 
post of Greek Professor in any of our Universities with honor. 
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Personally he is a modest, amiable and agreeable man; and he 
would, I doubt not, be popular among students.” 


And now what was the life-history of this youth of thirty 
years, so well portrayed by his earliest American friend? 
Born in poverty on a mountain side in Epirus, not quite sev- 
enty years ago, in a village in which, though tributary to the 
Sultan by the Bosphorus, no Turk had ever set his wicked 
foot, the boy Michael had thirsted for education, like most of 
his Hellenic race, and was taught in that village as far as the 
local school could carry him forward. He then sought admis- 
sion to the nearest high school of reputation,—that which he 
has since gratefully endowed with lands and revenue, in the 
famous city of Janina, the former capital of Ali Pasha. Like 
his own mountain region, this romantic town, with its bloody 
history, lies in one of the most picturesque situations in the 
world, which Byron, in the first flush of his genius, described 
for all time: 


No city’s towers pollute the lovely view; 

Unseen is Janina, though not remote, 

Veiled by the screen of hills: here men are few; 
Scanty the hamlet, rare the lonely cot; 

But, peering down each precipice, the goat 
Browseth,—and, pensive o’er his scattered flock, 

The little shepherd in his white capote 

Doth lean his boyish form along the rock, 

Or in his cave awaits the tempest’s short-lived shock. 


Such we may picture the childhood of Michael on the ridges 
of Zagora, leading the pastoral or the agricultural life, amid sur- 
roundings Arcadian in their rough simplicity ; where at his noon- 
day rest, or as the shadows lengthen at sundown, you may hear 
this same little shepherd filling the solitude with the sweet, 
pensive notes of his rustic pipe——as Dr. Manatt and I have 
listened to them in the shades of the Marathonian forest. In 
Janina, while he pursued his Greek and Latin studies there, 
Michael fared hard and worked hard for years; but he achieved 
his purpose at last, and entered the University of Athens,— 
really the one university of the whole Greek-speaking race, 
in the year 1857. He continued to hear lectures and perform 
exercises there for the five years, 1857-61 inclusive, and had 
begun studies in 1856 there. What his studies were, in part, 
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is shown by the certificate of his professors, now in my hands. 
He began the history of Greek Art and Archeology under the 
scholar and diplomatist Rangabé in 1856, and continued for 
two years; in 1857-8 studied philology, Greek Tragedy, and 
the Greek Poets, with a special course on the “Plutus” of 
Aristophanes, and the comic poets; also the history of philos- 
ophy and part of Aristotle, together with general history and 
natural law. Mathematics, physics, mineralogy, and the Latin 
poets Catullus and Tibullus rounded out the year 1858. In 
1859 he studied Sophocles, Pindar, and Thucydides, the Latin 
Prose writers, Ethics, and Anthropology ; continued the history 
of philosophy and of art, and read Horace. In 1860-61 he 
studied Virgil and Roman life, logic and metaphysics and 
modern philosophy; also zoology, archeology, Greek history, 
Plato, the bucolic poets, and Thucydides. He went on with 
mathematics, and with ancient art,—which even then could 
be studied in the museums of Athens with many advantages, 
before the spade of Schliemann had shown the way to the 
remarkable discoveries made since 1862. 

This course of study, differing from ours or the English 
university course (but rather in its order of sequence than its 
result on the mind), fitted the graduate for the life of a teaching 
scholar, a publicist, or a journalist. He chose a combination 
of the first and last, and connected himself with the active, 
energetic, liberal journalism of Athens. Having a strong bent 
towards political reforms, he codperated in the downfall of the 
Bavarian King Otho, and,.in conjunction with a few young 
men, and with the heroic Garibaldi, introduced Free Masonry, 
by the Scottish rite, among the restless Greek people, in the 
interest of liberty and civilization. He was training himself 
to public life, and seeking the wider career for which nature 
and culture had fitted him, when Dr. Howe fortunately en- 
countered him in Greece. He had the strong, sincere qualities 
of the Epirot Greek, brought up in the simplicity of rural life, 
and able to resist the temptations to intrigue and commercial- 
ism which beset the Fanariot and the Peloponnesian Greek. 

It was not long before Anagnos began thus to shorten his 
family name and to lengthen his stay amid the agreeable and 
useful surroundings of the Perkins Institution. Dr. Howe, 
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with his declining strength and increasing occupations, found 
his disciple more and more needful in the care of the schools, 
for which the Greek scholar had a natural fitness, as he had, 
also, for the financial arrangements that Dr. Howe had per- 
haps too much allowed to take care of themselves. By 1871, 
when the affairs of Santo Domingo first claimed Dr. Howe’s 
attention, Mr. Anagnos was found equal to the care of the 
Institution, with help from others, in the absence of the aged 
Director. He had also won the heart of the eldest child of the 
Howe family, the enthusiastic, self-consecrated Julia, and 
became the son-in-law of the man whom he regarded as his 
adopted father in philanthropy. 

In the year of illness that preceded Dr. Howe’s death in 
January, 1876, Mr. Anagnos was practically in charge of the 
whole Institution; so that when the question of a successor 
came up, it was easy to see that he was the best man for the 
difficult place. He was chosen, but at first with a sort of 
trusteeship over him by the governing Board, who could 
hardly see how a foreigner, not yet very old, could be trusted 
with the whole control and administration of an establish- 
ment so important and so peculiarly Bostonian. Mr. Anagnos, 
whose modesty did not go to the timid extreme of doubting his 
own fitness for a place in which he had been long tested, inti- 
mated that he could not hold it under a sort of daily guardian- 
ship; he would withdraw, if it was desired, and would be as 
loyal to the Trustees as he had been during the absence and 
illness of Dr. Howe; but he could not accept a divided au- 
thority, that sure source of discord and maladministration. 
The Board saw the wisdom of his position, confirmed him in it, 
and now, for more than thirty years, he has filled it with in- 
creasing honor and to the satisfaction of all who know what 
the instruction of the blind requires and allows. His native 
justice and generosity has secured to all who were under his 
authority, whether pupils, teachers, matrons, or in whatever 
station, everything that equity required, and sometimes more 
than their conduct merited. At the same time he was strict 
in his requirements, as the case demanded, keen in his obser- 
vation of merit or defect, and prompt to act when needful. 
He chose to suffer injustice himself and to bear unmerited re- 
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proach rather than to wrong others, or publicly to blame those 
who were quick to blame him. Consequently, as always hap- 
pens to the unselfish, his goodness was taken advantage of 
now and then; but at all other times he received from those 
about him the entire respect and affection of such as aided him 
to carry on the mission entrusted to him and them. I, who 
have seen many establishments directed by able chiefs, at the 
head of many subordinates, have never seen one where loyalty 
to the chief was more marked or longer continued. He held 
for a whole generation a place in which he was greatly trusted, 
where he accomplished grand results, and in which he was 
true to every trust reposed in him. He accepted that saying 
of George Washington, the most scrupulous of our country- 
men,—“Where an expectation has been allowed, an obliga- 
tion is incurred,” and he silently fulfilled the obligation where 
many Greeks and many Americans would have spoken in their 
own justification. 

My subject today is “Successors in success,” and we shall 
find it hard to point to a better instance than the work begun, 
carried on, and finished by Dr. Howe and his son-in-law,—men 
so unlike in all but results. Dr. Howe was a man of genius, 
capable, as the epigram says, of “generalizing from a single 
instance,” and of following up his theory with a practical 
method of working it out. He also had acquired general ex- 
perience by serving for years, and in varied positions, in the 
world-movement begun by the Greek Revolution. Mr. Anag- 
nos had no such genius and no equivalent experience. But he 
was one of a frugal and highly organized race, which takes to 
general culture as neither the American nor the ordinary 
Englishman readily does; and, belonging to a small nation, 
still held in leading-strings by the pragmatical Great Powers, 
he was not compelled to follow where the bias of a great 
nation should fatally carry him. Like the Switzer, the Dane, 
and the Hollander, I believe the modern Greek can possess his 
mind in a certain impartiality. However this may be, Anagnos 
formed for himself profound theories of education and of social 
possibilities, which were of much service to him in doing the 
work thrown upon him by the last illness and death of Dr. 
Howe; and he was born with a practical faculty, and an ease 
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of adapting himself to the persons who must work with him, 
which the impulsive and rather impatient Dr. Howe did not 
possess, at least in his later moiety of life, when I best knew 
him. Anagnos was therefore adapted by dissimilarity of gifts, 
while actuated by a like spirit, to take up the burden where 
Howe laid it down. 

His first initiative of success, beyond the daily routine of a 
well-managed blind school, was to conceive and put in practice 
a Kindergarten for the Blind. Without giving in to the 
slightly sentimental view of the customary Kindergarten in 
this country, he saw what an adjunct it could be made as a 
preliminary to the musical education instituted and made prac- 
tical by Dr. Howe for the blind. He perceived also how 
warmly the community, and specially good women, would be 
likely to respond to such an addition to the Perkins Institution. 
The event of the past twenty years proves how just was his 
forethought in both these vital points. This community, re- 
sponding to his constant appeal, has now built up an establish- 
ment at Jamaica Plain which, in its appointments and its re- 
sults, excels any example of the kind known to me in the world. 

The most brilliant (though not the most useful) of Dr. 
Howe’s achievements was the discovery and instruction of 
Laura Bridgman, the deaf and blind child. He did in that 
case what nobody had ever done before, and what to most 
persons seemed a miracle. It drew towards him the admira- 
tion of the world, and secured from kings and governments 
decorations and honors which he little valued, but which at- 
tested the sympathy of nations. His success made the way 
easy for all others, and no one as yet has improved on Dr. 
Howe’s method of instruction in such cases. But this was his 
chief triumph of the kind; once having shown his genius, he 
turned it to other and harder tasks; for the restoration of 
Laura to society, though unexampled, was not so difficult as 
it had appeared. At this point Anagnos took up the work, 
and proceeded to apply Howe’s methods to many cases, and 
with greater success in some than poor Laura’s conditions 
afforded. Among these successes, one in particular has at- 
tracted notice, and calls for mention today. 

It fell to my lot in the year 1880, in the way of official duty, 
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to procure the admission to the Perkins Institution, at her 
own request, of a poor child, Johana (since known as Annie) 
Sullivan, originally of Agawam near Springfield. Disease had 
produced temporary but persistent blindness, which was not 
cured until she had been for some years under the care of Mr. 
Anagnos, and which enabled her by the system of Dr. Howe, 
to acquire the use of the blind alphabet and the manual method 
very perfectly. She had enjoyed sight up to the age of ten, 
and had a mind of unusual quickness and a persevering will. 
Mr. Anagnos found her a ready pupil, bestowed much atten- 
tion on her instruction, and formed a high and just opinion of 
her capacity. Hardly had she graduated at South Boston, 
after nearly six school years there, when, in July, 1886, the 
father of Helen Keller, a deaf and blind child six years old in 
Alabama, wrote to Mr. Anagnos, describing her case, and ask- 
ing whether he could find a teacher for her. Mr. Anagnos at 
once thought of Miss Sullivan, then twenty, and offered her the 
position, if she would qualify herself by special study, which 
she proceeded to do. “She studied Laura’s case thoroughly in 
all its phases, read the reports of Dr. Howe with care, and 
mastered his methods and processes.” Seven months later, in 
March, 1887, she took charge of Helen’s education at Tuscum- 
bia, in Alabama. A year later, in May, 1888, Helen came with 
her mother and teacher to Boston, and spent some weeks with 
Mr. Anagnos as guests of the Perkins Institution. At this time 
she was taken to see Miss Fuller of the Horace Mann School, 
and there was some talk about teaching her to speak, which 
Miss Fuller did, two years later. In the autumn of 1889, Miss 
Sullivan applied for Helen’s admission as a regular pupil of 
the Institution, which was then impossible, because children 
from Alabama had no legal claim for admission; but she and 
Miss Sullivan were invited by the Trustees to become per- 
manent guests of the School. They came October 14, 1889, and 
remained there most of the time (except vacations) for the 
next three years. Mr. Anagnos appears to have directed and 
aided Helen’s education for the first and most important 
seven years,—that is, from the beginning of 1887, until Febru- 
ary 4, 1894, when Helen sent to him from Hulton, in Pennsyl- 
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vania, where she was studying Latin at her friend, Mr. Wade’s, 
her first imperfect Latin epistle. In this she said, “Beneficia 
quae a te accepi non obliviscar,’—“I will not forget the kind- 
nesses I have received from you.” In transmitting this letter, 
Miss Sullivan wrote, “I know your feelings towards Helen 
have not changed. You have felt annoyed with her teacher, 
most reasonably, I acknowledge. I believe your heart to be 
one of the kindest in the world.” 

In these seven years, and in the seven years preceding, in 
which he was directing the education of the teacher herself, 
Mr. Anagnos claimed no credit for instructing the blind or 
the deaf, any more than Dr. Howe did for his services to both 
classes of the unfortunate. They were both above the petty 
vanity of craving praise for acts which compelled praise from 
others. They made the talents of their pupils known for the 
information and encouragement of others, not for glory to 
themselves. But this modesty need not restrict us from giving 
them the praise due, not only from those directly benefited by 
their toil and their wisdom, but from us who saw them at their 
self-imposed tasks. Death, which has closed their beneficent 
activity, has released us from the restraint imposed by their 
modesty, and has allowed us to pay these tributes to their 
memory which the vain and the ungrateful are so ready to 
withhold, or to ascribe to themselves. 

Forty-two years ago, when it became my official duty to 
report on the work of Dr. Howe, up to his 63rd year, and when 
the story of Laura Bridgman had been briefly told, in his well- 
chosen words, it was remarked: 


“The slow steps which this child was compelled to take in 
her progress toward knowledge were watched with deep in- 
terest throughout the country and in foreign lands. Strangers 
visiting America were curious to see the results of this new 
art, by which a soul had been awakened where it had almost 
been doubted to exist. What had been the generous striving 
of a lover of his kind to assist one of its most unfortunate 
children became the occasion of fame to himself and to his 
countrymen. There are few such examples on record, and the 
memory of them should not be suffered to pass away, since 
they set in a new and stronger light the capacities of the hu- 
man mind and the resources of a philanthropic heart.” 
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It was in this spirit that our departed friend labored for years 
to show forth the early achievements of his most brilliant 
pupil, Helen Keller. As he traversed Europe in search of 
health in 1889-90, he made known in every country the prog- 
ress of her education and the activity of her teacher; and 
when I met him at Athens in the spring of 1890, where he 
promoted my wish to examine the charities of Greece, I found 
that Helen was almost as well known there as her troublesome 
namesake, Helen of Troy. Three years later, in the same city, 
I was presented with her story in Greek, printed as one of the 
contributions to the festival of Queen Olga, herself the kindest 
patron of good works. In thus setting forth a remarkable deed, 
Anagnos followed strictly the apostolic suggestion,—“‘In honor 
preferring one another.” If others forgot this part of Christian 
duty, he was too generous to remember their words, even when 
he could not overlook their action. He maintained and pro- 
claimed the excellence of this Institution when blindly assailed 
by some of its own children; and the last words that we heard 
him publicly utter, at the recent anniversary of Washington’s 
Birthday, were a clear statement of what this noble foundation 
of Howe, Perkins, Boston, and Massachusetts is now able to 
do for its pupils and its graduates. 
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NOTES FROM SCANDINAVIAN COUNTRIES. 


A. HANSEN, NYBORG, DENMARK. 
Denmark: 


To the activities to further and better the conditions of the 
adult deaf in Denmark an appreciable addition will soon be 
made in the form of a special institution, to be erected in 
Nyborg, a small provincial town, already the seat of a well- 
known school for the deaf. 

A lot of some fourteen acres of land has been provided for 
the purpose thereon to establish an agricultural school for 
adult deafs, to give them both a theoretical, but foremost, a 
practical education in farming, especially a farming adapted 
for small holdings. 

Some few years ago a bill was passed in the Danish Congress 
favoring the creation of and increase in number of small 
farms. The State makes loans to thrifty young farmers at a 
low rate and on very liberal conditions in regard to the amorti- 
sation of the mortgage which the Government puts upon the 
property. It is expected that this law will prove to be profit- 
able also to deaf farmers, if they can have the necessary induce- 
ments to enter this profession as well as good instruction in 
the art of caring for such a piece of ground. The number of 
openings for deaf people is only too limited; it is therefore 
very satisfactory for all interested in the cause of the deaf to 
see new avenues being opened to them. 

Two gentlemen belonging to the royal school for the deaf 
in Nyborg, Dr. Forchhammer and Mr. Holm, are the ones who 
have planned the erection of such an institution. It is thought 
to extend the course of instruction to 18 months, two summers 
and one winter; the buildings might then be used for other 
purposes each second winter, and it is intended to establish a 
six-months’ course during that period, open to deaf persons 
desiring to get a supplementary knowledge similar to what is 
given in the so-called “high schools” in the rural districts, not 
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only in Denmark, from where they originated, but also in 
Norway, Sweden, and Finland, and even in some of the west- 
ern States of the United States of America. Such a course is 
not only intended for the sake of useful knowledge which 
naturally is an essential part of the programme, but also to 
influence the young men and women in moral, religious, and 
patriotic affairs. The idea of founding a high school of a 
similar kind was first advocated in a paper, read before the last 
Congress of Scandinavian teachers of the deaf in Stockholm, 
1903, by Inspector A. Hansen, from Nyborg. 

Besides the two mentioned main activities it is also wished 
that unemployed, needy deaf persons may find a temporary 
shelter under the roof till work can be obtained, and place 
for some aged and infirm deaf men is also to be provided in 
this undertaking, as there has been no asylum for men hith- 
erto. A home for aged and infirm women has been in existence 
several years in Copenhagen. 


Sweden: 

Norway was the first to appoint a special clergyman for the 
deaf of the kingdom, some twelve years ago; then followed 
the Danish government in appropriating the necessary money 
and engaging a young theologian who resides in Copenhagen, 
where there has been built a church for the deaf congregation; 
now Sweden is going to provide clerical assistance for her deaf 
population. As this country is comparatively extended, it has 
been divided into seven regions in regard to provision of 
schools for the deaf, and this arrangement is thought to be 
maintained also for church purposes. The districts have 
adopted the principle: to appropriate funds, but some diff- 
culties have arisen concerning salaries, fields of activity, con- 
ditions for ordination, etc. However, there is reason to expect 
that the boards and trustees in the several regions will over- 
come discordance in points of view and soon find a satisfactory 
solution of the problem to the benefit of the deaf of Sweden. 


Norway: 

The Association of the Teachers of the Deaf in Norway held 
its annual meeting in Trondhjem this summer. The president 
of that union is Mr. Gronning, a teacher in Trondhjem. 
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As there were read papers on subjects of more than local 
interest I shall here quote some of them. 

Rev. J. Svendsen, clergyman for the deaf: “What influence 
does the teaching staff have on school matters?” He, as well 
as the majority of the gathering, found it just that the teachers 
of any school should have the right to state their opinions on 
all important questions in the school: methods, classification, 
etc., which should be protocolised, and eventually presented to 
the government's director of the deaf schools, such an arrange- 
ment being similar to what has recently been introduced in the 
administration of the Danish schools for the deaf. 

Mr. Anderson, Trondhjem, and Mr. Fjértoft, principal in 
Christiania, opened a discussion on the question of special 
training for teachers of the deaf. Owing to the smallness of 
the population it is only occasionally that a position as teacher 
of the deaf is vacant. This state of things tends to hinder a 
thoroughly satisfactory training before entering the profession. 

Almost all the members of the meeting adhered to the advis- 
ability of a special course of training for all candidates desirous 
to enter this profession, and the following resolution was 
unanimously passed: 

“The meeting esteems it—in the interest of the school—to 
be a fault that there has not yet been taken any steps by us to 
secure an effective education of teachers of the deaf, and 
esteems it necessary that provision should, as soon as possible, 
be made for a satisfactory arrangement for meeting this lack, 
which is of such vital concern to our deaf schools.” 

The meeting also expressed deep regret at the suppression 
on the State budget of annual appropriations of stipends for 
teachers of the deaf for the study of the schools and work 
abroad. 











SPECIAL REPORT UPON THE DEAF, BASED ON THE 
RETURNS OF THE TWELFTH CENSUS.’ 


PREPARED BY ALEXANDER GRAHAM BELL AS EXPERT SPECIAL 
AGENT OF THE CENSUS OFFICE. 


The deaf from childhood of the census of 1900 compared with 
the deaf and dumb of former censuses, by States and Territories.— 
In Tables 8’ and 9’ the deaf from childhood of the census of 1900 
are compared with the deaf and dumb of former censuses, by 
States and Territories. 

The New England States, and especially Connecticut, show 
a larger proportion of deaf than the average for the United States 
asawhole. From 1830 to 1860 Kentucky showed a relatively 
large ratio of deaf and dumb as compared with the ratios of sur- 
rounding States. In 1870 Indiana, Kentucky, and North Caro- 
lina became conspicuous in this respect. In 1880 the predcmi- 
nance of Indiana over its neighboring States became very marked, 
and this predominance has continued up to the latest census 
(1900). 

From 1830 to 1860 the largest ratios appeared in Connecti 
cut, and since 1860, in the District of Columbia. In both cases, 
however, the ratios are fallacious, because of the existence in 
these parts of the country of schools for the deaf which draw 
pupils from the whole of the United States, whereas the ratios 
are based upon the local population alone. During the first half 
of the nineteenth century the American School for the Deaf in 
Hartford, Conn., (then known as the American Asylum for Deaf- 
Mutes), drew pupils from the whole of the United States; but 
as special schools for the deaf multiplied the supply of pupils 
from the more distant States was practically cut off and the school 
attendance became more local in character. Even to-day, how- 





1A reprint of ‘‘ Special Reports—the Blind and the Deaf,’”’ in the part 
relating to the deaf; issued by the Department of Commerce and Labor, 
Bureau of the Census, Washington, 1906. Commenced in the October, 1906, 
number of the REvigw. Continued from page 370. 

Omitted from this republication. 
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ever, the school is by no means representative of Connecticut 
alone, for it draws pupils from all of the New England States, a 
portion only coming from Connecticut. The predominance of 
the District of Columbia since 1860 is due to the existence within 
the District of the Columbian Institution for the Deaf and Dumb, 
with its primary and collegiate departments, known as the Ken- 
dall School, and Gallaudet College (formerly the National Deaf- 
Mute College). Both primary and collegiate departments draw 
pupils from outside the District of Columbia. Gallaudet College 
particularly, being the only special school in the country for the 
higher education of the deaf, attracts deaf students from all parts 
of the United States. 

The tables show a large proportion of deaf in the New Eng- 
land States, especially Maine, New Hampshire, and Vermont. 
Scarlet fever, measles, and other diseases causing inflammation 
and abscess in the middle ear are the predominating causes, 
especially in Vermont and New Hampshire, and congenital deaf- 
ness is frequent in Maine. Non-suppurative or catarrhal affec- 
tions of the middle ear are also frequent in these States, but 
catarrh, colds, etc., cause deafness chiefly in adults rather than 
in children, and do not appear as prominent causes of deafness 
among the deaf from childhood or deaf and dumb. In their case 
scarlet fever seems to be the principal cause. 

The cause of the local congestion of the deaf in Kentucky 
from 1830 to 1860, and its extension in 1870 to North Carolina 
and Indiana, is unknown ; but the Indiana congestion of 1880 
appears to have been due chiefly to an epidemic of cerebro-spinal 
meningitis. This seems to be the same disease formerly known as 
spotted fever, and it is not improbable that brain fever is another 
name for it. The persistence of the Indiana congestion up to the 
present census year, 1900, appears to be due, in part at least, to 
the same cause. 

Geographic distribution of the deat.—Tables VII’, VIII’, and 
IX' relate to the geographic distribution of the deaf, by States 
and Territories. 

Table VII shows the deaf, by age or period of life when deaf- 
ness occurred, for States and Territories. 

Table VIII shows the deaf by degree of deafness, also the 
deaf from childhood and the totally deaf from early childhood, 





1 Omitted from this republication. 
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distinguished as deaf from birth and as deaf subsequent to birth, 
for States and Territories. 

Table IX shows the deaf, by race, nativity (of whites), 
present age, and ability to speak, for States and Territories. 

Table X' gives the ratios per million of total population for 
the classes of deaf shown in Tables VII, VIII, and IX. 

Table X is illustrated by Maps 1, 2, and 3, showing the 
ratios per million of population in each State and Territory. 


Map 1.—Number of Deaf per Million of Population, by States and Terri- 
tories. 
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Map 2.—Number of Totally Deaf per Million of Population, by States and 
Territories. 
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Map 3.—Number of Partially Deaf per Million of Population, by States 
and Territories. 
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Map | shows the geographic distribution of the total number 
of deaf reported at the Twelfth Census, from which it appears 
that, upon the whole, deafness is more common in the northern 
part of the United States than in the southern. The North 
Atlantic and North Central divisions show a larger ratio per 
million than the South Atlantic and South Central divisions, and 
the largest ratio of all is found in the New England States. The 
ratios shown in the States composing the Western division, with 
the exception of California, are of comparatively slight signifi- 
cance, because of the small numbers involved. 

Maps 2 and 3 show, in contrast, the geographic distribution 
of the totally deaf and the partially deaf, and in studying these 
maps it will be remembered that the totally deaf consist largely 
of persons deaf from childhood and the partially deaf largely of 
persons deaf from adult life. 


Degree of deafness.—Out of an aggregate of 89,287 deaf, 
37,426 were reported as totally deaf, and 51,861 as partially deaf 
(Table 1). 
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TaBLE 1.—The Deas, Classified by Degree of Deafness, Ability to Speck and 
to Read the Lips, and Means of Communication, with Respect to Period 
of Life when Deafness Occurred: 1900. 



































| Period of Life When Deaf- 
Degree of Deafness, Ability to Speak | nih Sens 
and Read the Lips, and Means of, Total | : 
Communication | chitdhooa — Un- 
| (under 20) ( Over) known 
iainkcneasmssensil a Tee Geert 
WE ikcense. Suaainecee cus 89,287 | 50, 296 35,924 3,067 
Degree of deafness : 
TOURUGORE. 06k ceeeweint 37,426 || 33,148 | 3,483 795 
bol Tg | as 51,861 || 17,148 32,441 2,272 
i] 
Ability to speak : | 
i SES ee eer eee acer 55,501 | 18,064 35,127 2,310 
ae 9,417 || 8,545 618 254 
PIN iy closieisiocisiesinieteis hats 24,369 || 23,687 179 503 
Ability to read the lips : 
ES ee eee 60,827 24,330 33,840 2,657 
| a eeire ee eore 28,460 25,966 2,084 410 
Cam Cenk tige.. 2.00. cccce0s 14,474 12,755 1,516 203 
Cannot read lips.......... 13,986 13,211 568 207 
Usual means of communication :! 
Not stated..... icaeEC Neen 2,652 | 2,416 63 173 
IES 82 aia aclisia cnet 86,635 | 47,880 35,861 2,894 
Sp — — — cose e cece eeees 58,601 20,477 35,630 2,494 
SD WE — occ scceccsaes 557 500 44 13 
SP oor kcw sence 368 357 8 3 
SD WEIS. 0000's eoscee] 4,049 4,016 7 26 
a ae ee 195 | 185 | “4 3 
Sp — fg —... nes eeceees 68 59 | 5 4 
err erry 205 200 3 2 
FO IO. 6 00:06 ce oe nee aes 875 815 4l 19 
Sh, See TO ee 246 215 14 17 
— WE Fg —s. .c eee r ce ceee 776 760 7 9 
i TEE eT 12,826 12,674 {2 140 
— WE — Si... 2 ccc ce cceee 371 358 | 6 7 
Sic: a OC 271 261 | 4 6 
attend i. LETTE Tee 1,007 990 2 15 
— — — Si .............. 6,220 6,013 | 71 136 
! 








?Contractions employed—Sp, speech ; wr, writing ; fg, finger-spelling ; 
si, sign-language. 

Table 1 reveals the fact that the vast majority of the totally 
deaf became deaf in childhood, before reaching the age of 20 years, 
whereas the majority of the partially deaf lost hearing in adult 
life (Diagram 8). 
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DIAGRAM 8. 
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DIAGRAM 9. 

The Deat: 
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In Table XI the totally and partially deaf are analyzed by 
the age at which deafness occurred. 

From this table it appears that out of 35,479 totally deaf 
cases in which the age when deafness occurred was definitely 
stated, 91 per cent were totally deaf from childhood (under 20), 
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52 per cent were totally deaf from infancy (under 2), and 36 per 
cent were totally deaf from birth. More than half of the totally 
deaf lost hearing before they were 2 years of age. 

Of the partially deaf, about one-third became deaf before 
they were 20, one-third between 20 and 40, and one-third after 
reaching 40, approximately. 

Table XI is illustrated by Diagrams 9 and ro. 


TaBLE XI.—7he Deaf, by Degree of Deafness and Age when Deafness 











Occurred, 
Age when Deafness Occurred Total | = — 
Es oo. ho cic tsiniee HERR eeReena a eee | 89,287 | 37,426 | 51,861 
Age when deafness occurred : 7 1 a (ane 

RNIN 5.6 sine cdo ws WARIO CNS 3,067 | 795 2,272 
TRGCHNUELY GtOtEd 0.6.65 ve nsiorieaccdeve | 4,630 || 1,152 3,478 
gs: ee sc | 81,590 || 35,479 | 46,111 

} 1} 

| 

Indefinitely stated : | | 
SS Ce et res eee | 2,347 II 988 1,359 
Es Sih: Unter einen wade oeeeaenen | 2,283 |] 164 2,119 

Definitely stated : | | 
ere | 14,474 || 12,609 1,865 
I, HIE Bias. « snvdncccecvuwes 7,396 5,998 1,398 
Cn are scr | 21,870 || 18,607 3,263 
NN i oc od ed cena ean | 8,259 || 6,072 2,187 
RTOS. kv4c-0slbew bcc esos cies | 4,277 || 2,601 1,676 
eS Se ern nen me | 2,955 || 1,617 1,338 
BI BOs 5 Sc cicsneinais cauesseicee 2,063 || 973 1,090 
iD ORRIN To a0 9 5-056 06 6 SGic. weiss wisi | 1,830 || 626 1,204 
Ee rere eT | 1,804 | 572 1,232 
TQWOT I MNREIOG so sr0'a:siscereie'en'e'.s.5)) sone es | 1,915 457 1,458 
eee | 1,427 344 1,083 
18 and under 20...... ursee Gla Gre eeleearee | 1,549 291 1,258 
WO sc 425 Ses aein ewe w pebiieeiesants 32,406 26,152 6,254 
MUI SOTA EE TDs ooo ink Sap -5'6 cieiia'> Ve ere's 7,018 3,718 3,300 
ey ie oe | a ea eat 4,464 1,425 3,039 
TG MELO coco ss '0:b 050i 000 eo os 86 vis 4,061 805 3,196 
REAP «55: iw siesta onee ee seen ens 5S | 47,949 32,160 | 15,789 
QO WEG DIET AO. oo 55s svn wsieien'ssiee'ece'e 16,588 | 2,021 14,567 
BOM GCE GDS 6.5.6. 6cise sce eeerseeus 9,437 || 867 8,570 
ee ger ee 6,595 374 6,221 
BO GUAIUNGER AOD, « . so ccvevecees 1,013 57 956 
1oo and over...... Seed GAG Riva wear ne ats BD la ecucecws 8 
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Totally deak = ~----"* > Partially deaf 


Ability to Speak.—Out of an aggregate of 89,287 persons 
returned as deaf, 55,501 were able to speak ‘‘ well,’’ 9,417 ‘‘im- 
perfectly,’’ and 24,369 ‘‘ not at all’’ (Table 1). 

In the case of those who do not speak at all, the period of 
life when deafness occurred (whether childhood or adult life) is 
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known in 23,866 cases, and of these, 23,687, or more than 99 per 
cent, became deaf in childhood, before reaching the age of 20 


years. 
The class ‘‘ deaf from childhood ’’ thus includes substantially 


all of the deaf and dumb (Diagram 11). This is true even if we 
include, as is usually done, ‘‘semi-mutes,’’ who speak imper- 
fectly, as well as ‘‘deaf-mutes’’ proper, who do not speak at all, 
among the deaf and dumb; for nearly 98 per cent of these two 
subgroups combined (deaf-mutes and semi-mutes) became deaf in 
childhood, before reaching the age of 20 years. 

On the other hand, the majority of the deaf who speak well 
became deaf in adult life. 


TABLE XII.—Number and Per Cent of Deaf, by Period of Life when Deaf- 
ness Occurred, Degree of Deafness, and Ability to Speak. 
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Known 
Degree of Deaf- 
ness and Total —_ Childhood | Adult Life (20 
Ability to Speak ean (under 20) and Over) 
Total j 
Num- | Per | Num- | Per 
ber Cent ber | Cent 
Total..... | 89,287 || 3,067 || 86,220 |} 50.296 | 58.3 | 35,924] 41.7 
Totally deaf..... 37,426 795 || 36,631 || 33,148 | 90.5 3,483 9.5 
Partially deaf...| 51,861 || 2,272 || 49,589 || 17,148 | 34.6 | 32,441 65.4 
Speak well..... | 55,501 |] 2,310 || 53,191 || 18,064 | 34.0 | 35,127 | 66.0 
Imperfectly.....| 9,417 254 9,163 8,545 | 93.3 618 6.7 
Not at all....... 24,369 503 || 23,866 || 23,687 | 99.2 179 0.8 


Totally deaf: | 
Speak well..| 8,027 246 7,781 4,578 | 58.8 3,203 41.2 
Imperfectly.| 5,917 99 5,818 5,657 | 97.2 161 2.8 
Not at all...| 23,482 450 || 23,032 || 22,913 | 99.5 119 0.5 


Partially deaf : 
Speak well..| 47,474 || 2,064 || 45,410 || 13,486 | 29.7 | 31,924 70.3 
Imperfectly.| 3,500 155 || 3.345 || 2,888 | 86.3 457 | 13-7 
Not at all... 887 53 834 774. | 92.8 60 7.2 









































In Table XII the returns of the deaf who speak “ well,’’ 
‘‘imperfectly,’’ or ‘‘ not at all,’’ are analyzed by period of life 
when deafness occurred (whether childhood or adult life) and by 
degree of deafness (whether total or partial). 
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Out of 24,369 deaf and dumb who can not speak, 23,482, or 
more than 96 per cent, were reported as totally deaf; and only 
887, or less than 4 percent, as partiallydeaf. Table XII is illus- 
trated by Diagram 12. 

















DIAGRAM 12. 
The _Deat, 
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The small proportion of partially deaf is somewhat surpris- 
ing, in view of the fact that it is a common practice in American 
schools for the deaf and dumb to summon the pupils in from the 
playground by the ringing of a bell. In 1888 experiments were 
made in a number of schools to ascertain the percentage of chil- 
dren who could hear this call, and out of 1,475 pupils tested, 304, 
or nearly 21 per cent, could hear the ringing of the bell'; but in 
the Census tables less than 4 per cent of the deaf and dumb are 
reported as partially deaf. 

It may:possibly be that in the case of the deaf and dumb 
there has been an overestimate of the number totally deaf, for the 
test of total deafness adopted, although perfectly applicable to 
deaf persons who can speak, is not so well adapted to distinguish 








1 See ‘‘ Education of Deaf Children : Evidence of Edward Miner Gallandet 
and Alexander Graham Bell, presented to the Royal Commission of the 
United Kingdom on the Condition of the Blind, the Deaf and Dumb, etc. ; 
with accompanying papers, postscripts, and an index. Edited by Joseph 
C. Gordon, professor of mathematics, etc., im the National College for the 
Deaf, Washington, U.S. A.: Published by the Volta Bureau, Washington, 
D. C., 1892." Part II, query 21395. Also exhibit entitled ‘‘ Facts and 
Opinions Relating to the Deaf in America,’’ in the same volume. 
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the totally from the partially deaf among the deaf and dumb, 
In the Census tables those persons are returned as totally deaf 
who ‘‘can not be made to understand what people say even when 
they shout;’’ but the deaf and dumb have no knowledge of 
spoken language, and so could not ‘‘ understand’’ even if they 
heard. Few Americans could be made to understand Chinese, 
even though the spoken words were shouted into their ears, but 
it does not necessarily follow that such persons are totally deaf ; 
and spoken English is as unintelligible to the deaf and dumb as 
Chinese is to us. 

On the other hand, the small proportion of partially deaf 
among the deaf and dumb is explicable without the assumption 
that the returns of the totally deaf are excessive. Articulation 
teaching has been pursued for a good many years in American 
schools for the deaf, and it is known that the partially deaf 
acquire speech more readily by instruction than those who can not 
hear at all, and this would result in comparatively few of them 
being returned as deaf and dumb; they would appear instead 
among those who speak, either well or imperfectly. This inter- 
pretation, upon the whole, seems more probable than the other. 

The number of cases in which the period of life when deaf- 
ness occurred is known (Table XII) forms the basis upon which 
the following percentages have been calculated: Thirty-four per 
cent of those who could speak well, 93 per cent of those who 
could speak imperfectly, and 99 per cent of those who could 
speak not at all became deaf in childhood, before reaching the 
ageof 20. Sixty-six per cent of those who could speak well, 7 per 
cent of those who could speak imperfectly, and 1 per cent of 
those who could speak not at all lost hearing in adult life. 

The following percentages have been calculated on the basis 
of the whole of the deaf who speak well, imperfectly, or not at 
all (Table XII): Fourteen per cent of those who could speak 
well, 63 per cent of those who could speak imperfectly, and 96 
per cent of those who could speak not at all were reported as 
totallydeaf. Eighty-six per cent of those who could speak well, 
37 per cent of those who could speak imperfectly, and 4 per cent of 
those who could speak not at all were returned as partially deaf. 

It will thus be seen that the ability to speak (whether well, 
imperfectly, or not at all) is largely dependent upon the period 
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of life when deafness occurred (whether childhood or adult life) 
and upon the degree of deafness (whether total or partial). A 
correlation exists between these three elements. 

In Table XIII the deaf who speak well, imperfectly, or not 
at all are analyzed by the age when deafness occurred, and the 
results are shown graphically in Diagram 13. 

Speaking broadly, about one-third of the deaf whospeak well 
lost hearing before they were 20 years old, one-third between 20 
and 40, and one-third after reaching 40. 

Of the deaf who speak imperfectly or not at all, most lost 
hearing at a very early age—before they were five—and practi- 
cally all became deaf before they were 20. 


TABLE XIII.—7Zhe Deat, by Ability to Speak and Age when Deafness 
Occurred. 


| Ability to Speak 





| Total | 
































Age when Deafness Occurred | | Imper- | Not 
i | fectly | at All 
—_ ey Se ———— , 
Gs scinctanitcinneiaemenaiein _ 89,287 | 55,501 | 9,417 | 24,369 
—— eS oS 
Age when deafness occurred : | 
Unknown. ..... mia ietusneruak | 3,067 || 2,310 | 254 503 
Indefinitely stated ........ wecssces 4,630 || 3.357 | 517 | 756 
TieHmitely WtatOd. «ois occ ccccceccss | 81,590 || 49,834 | 8,646 | 23,110 
Indefinitely stated : | 
Childhood (under 20).............) 2,347 1,137 468 | 742 
Adult life (20 and over) ..... 2,283 || 2,220 | 49 | 14 
Definitely stated : | |! | 
Birth ance Seti slolathtle walinn <otieee ane i 1,217 | 2,452 | 10,805 
Miter Wirth, Wider s....- 0s ccesccces 7,396 | 946 1,611 4,839 
gg ree eee 10,536 | 2,669 | 2,228 5,639 
| | 
ie icrnnancneieuhaennet 32,406 | 4,832 | 6,291 | 21,283 
WORM UNE IO. oho es cevcecee 7,018 4,324 | 1,279 1,415 
ee 4,464 | 3,908 | 372 184 
ee eer err 4,061 || 3,863 135 | 63 
| 
I, iiss estnineiexrsio ne! 47,949 || 16,927 | 8,077 | 22,945 
My GRE UBAEL AO oe 6s ocsciviecseceins | 16,588 || 16,215 283 | go 
AD GN UNDET GO. . oc ciccivcceccacel 9,437 || 9,241 155 | 4! 
60 and under 80...........0-00-05! 6,595 || 6,453 } 113 | 29 
COMM oes. cisievitininnss <b sietieg? | T,021 998 | 18 |} 5 
| | | 
WINES. 6 iskcecccevrtins. Pee | 16,927 | 8,077 22,945 
ee eC re re || 32,907 | 165 








33,641 


569 
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DIAGRAM 13. 
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A more exact statement is contained in Tables XIV and XV, 
illustrated, by Diagrams 14, 15, and 16. 
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Table XIV shows the number and percentage of the deaf 
who speak well, imperfectly, or not at all, who lost hearing 
before reaching certain specified ages. 

From Table XIV and Diagrams 14 and 15 it appears that 
substantially all of the deaf and dumb became deaf before they 
were 20, nearly all (98 per cent) before they were 10, and the 
vast majority (92 per cent) before they were 5s. More than two- 
thirds lost hearing before they were 2, and nearly one-half were 
born deaf. 

In the case of the semi-mutes, also, the vast majority (93 per 
cent) became deaf before they were 20, nearly three-fourths lost 
hearing before they were 5, nearly one-half before they were 2, 
and more than one-quarter were born deaf. 


TABLE XIV.—Number and Per Cent of Deaf, by Ability to Speak and Age 
when Deafness Occurred. 


| Ability to Speak 
| = 








| Total 
} 


























1] | 
han when. Desfuens | Rue Per Cent 7 
Occurred 
| | I | Not Im- | Not 
|| Well | per- | Well | per- 
! | fectly | at All |} fectly at All 
| | — 
i | | 
pee | 89,287 || 55,501 | 9417 |_ 24,369 ||...++. | ives! Tiswans 
Age when deafness oc- | | gg 
curred : | | 
Unknown........| 3,067 2,310! 254| 503} ... .|...... ; 
Indefinitely stated | 4,630 || 3,357| 517 yl | OE, LEO, PLETE 
Definitely stated. .| 81,590 || 49,834 | 8,646 | 23,110 ||...... ara See 
| | 
All ages ..... 81,590 || 49,834 | 8,646 | 23,110 || t00.0| 100.0] 100.0 
Under 8o..... 80,569 || 48,836 | 8,628 | 23,105 || 98.0] 99.8| 99.9 
Under 60..... 73,974 || 42,383 | 8,515 | 23,076 || 85.0} 98.5| 99.9 
Under 4o. ...| 64,537 || 33,142 | 8,360 | 23,035 |} 66.5/ 96.7| 99.7 
Under 20..... 47,949 | 16,927 | 8,077 | 22,945 || 34.0] 934} 99.3 
Under Io..... 39,424 |! 9,156] 7,570| 22, 18.4} 87.6} 98.2 
Under 5...... 32,406 4,832 | 6,291 | 21,283 9.7| 72.8} 92.1 
Under 2 ..... 21,870 || 2,163 | 4,063) 15,644 4.3| 47.0] 67.7 
Birth. ....... 14,474 | 1,217 | 2,452 10,805 2.4| 28.4] 46.8 
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sereeee Speak well. 


lmperfectly. 





Not at all., 


Table XV shows the percentage of the deaf who lost hearing 
before reaching certain specified ages—who speak well, imper- 


fectly, or not at all. 


TABLE XV.—Fer Cent of Deaf, by Ability to Speak and Age when Deafness 
Occurred. 





Ability to Speak 


























| 
n Deafness Occurred Total a 
Age when De | ede | Imper- Not 
| | ectly | at All 
| } 
PRIOR cisicsicaGieeinsesiesins eave 100.0 | 62.2 10.5 27.3 
| S eennnnEEnen ian ee eel 
Age when deafness occurred : | 
eer ree re 100.0 || 75.3 8.3 16.4 
Indefinitely stated.............00. 100.0 || 72.5 II.2 16.3 
eg TTT eee 100.0 || 61.1 10.6 28.3 
I kvciivdscenssencen eves 100.0 || 61.1 10.6 28.3 
RINE OO. 5.55 bess ose Ursa ess 100.0 || 60.6 10.7 28.7 
SUMMIOEIOD 5 u/c 0030s Gee Rwee Naess 100.0 || 57.3 11.5 23.2 
I c+ c0bccsssetecns ses 100.0 | 1.3 13.0 35-7 
WIND: i pccecmcnes a0080% 100.0 || 35.3 16.8 47.9 
MORNE 5.55 iskislininrs beew:swie os 100.0 || 23.2 | 19.2 576 
Er Seber chil wetny 100.0 || 14.9 19.4 65.7 
OEE Oo ais west gess 100.0 || 99 | 18.6 71.5 
EES Pe ase ee eyes eter oe || 8.4 \ 16.9 % 
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DIAGRAM 16. 
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Not at all. 





caoease Speak well. /mperfectly. 


TaBLE XVI.—TZhe Totally Deaf, by Ability to Speak and Age when Deaf- 
ness Occurred. 





























| Ability to Speak 
Age when Deafness Occurred Total | wei | Imper-| Not 
| fectly | at All 
OOM s- Hascsieeccenes wedecieeene 37,426 | 8,027 5,917 23,482 
Age when deafness occurred : | 
ONIN onc pe bdeie bc o.aie'eie <iwelasie 795 | 246 99 450 
EROUCRGINOLY GIBLED. «cocci cesses 1,152 | 259 213 680 
Definitely stated................-. 35,479 | 7,522 | 5,605 | 22,352 
Indefinitely stated : | 
oo eRe ee ae 988 | 115 202 671 
PEN ho wie sa a Kee Mew aa ewes 164 | 144 II 9 
Definitely stated : | 
MRM Seti ati ce onGeee siete cis oyster | 12,609 | 492 1,589 10,528 
After bicth, under 2... 22.0006. 5,998 | 281 1,072 4,645 
DOGG UBGOE 60.0.5 ccidicccnscions eee oe 580 1,489 5,476 
NEN, detecdbkuseueros coseeeus 26,152 1,353 4,150 20,649 
OO NO Marois si ceheicin cas cos 3,718 1,373 975 1,370 
DiI EN Bie das Caccien ccc neees 1,425 1,001 251 173 
eee seemed 865 736 79 50 
Do Mave aie aha oapwecees 32,160 4,463 5,455 22,242 
BP OE WIE Oia oiécin c cxccccccces 2,021 1,852 99 7O 
MG CINE Gs og ses ccsccewcans 867 808 34 25 
CY GEA UNGET OD... 6000s sccccessce 374 346 15 13 
a eer ere 57 53 2 2 
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Table XV and Diagram 16 show that the proportion of the 
deaf who are deaf and dumb becomes progressively greater as the 
age when deafness occurred is younger. 

In Table XVI (the totally deaf) and in Table XVII (the 
partially deaf) the returns are analyzed by the age when deafness 
occurred, so that it may be seen how far the degree of deafness 
(whether total or partial) modifies the results disclosed by Table 
XIII (Diagram 13). 


TABLE XVII.—7he Partially Deaf, by Ability to Speak and Age when 
Deafness Occurred. 


Ability to Speak 














Age when Deafness Occurred | Total me Imper-| Not 
fectl at all 
| y 
: — | 
es ci unieicavenuwearael 51,861 || 47,474 | 3,500 | 887 
Age when deafness occurred 
NS CEERI Cee 2,272 2,064 155 53 
Indefinitely stated....... ... .... 3,478 3,098 | 304 76 
Definitely stated...... ......... 46,TII || 42,312 | 3,041 758 
Indefinitely stated : 
ree ree 1,359 1,022 266 71 
teh ok cage khubeuen 2,119 || 2,076 38 5 
Definitely stated : 
ee re 1,865 725 | 863 277 
Arter MITE, DHAEST 2... osc cccee 1,398 665 | 539 194 
ed eee 2,991 2,089 | 739 163 
NR Ses ios eis cree. os bn sc eaieen 6,254 3,479 2,141 634 
SMO MICE TO vn. oc iis sasee coer 3,300 2,951 304 45 
0 i eae 3,039 2,907 121 II 
og i oer 3,196 3,127 56 13 
SND ois sina cade eaweutens 15,789 || 12,464 2,622 703 
ROGUE AICET. BO i665 05 ceviben e000 14,567 || 14,363 184 20 
40 and under 60............. -eoss| “eee 8,433 121 16 
GOOG WAGE BO. oie ccscecscecensies 6,221 6,107 98 16 
Oe ore Ce 964 945 16 3 




















Tables XVI and XVII are illustrated by Diagrams 17 and 18. 

Comparing Tables XVI and XVII, it will be observed that 
comparatively few of the totally deaf speak well (Diagram 17), 
and comparatively few of the partially deaf speak imperfectly or 
not at all (Diagram 18). 
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DIAGRAM 17. 
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acelin Speak well. ——I/mperfectly. Wot at alll 


The deaf and dumb consist mainly of persons totally deaf 
from early childhood, under 5 (Diagram 17). 

The deaf who speak well consist mainly of persons who 
became partially deaf in adult life (Diagram 18). 

The deaf who speak imperfectly form an intermediate class, 
more closely affiliated with the deaf and dumb than with those 
who speak well (Diagrams 11 to 18). 


DIAGRAM 18, 
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Correlated conditions.—While it is obvious that inability to 
speak is associated with inability to hear, where the deafness 
occurred in childhood, it is equally true that deafness itself, irre- 
spective of the age when it occurred, is not necessarily associated 
with dumbness, for the majority of the deaf can speak perfectly 
well (Table XII), including several thousands of cases of persons 
totally devoid of the sense of hearing. 

Neither partial nor total deafness, then, necessarily interferes 
with the power of speech, the controlling factor being the age or 
period of life when the deafness occurred. The earlier the age 
when the deafness occurred the larger the proportion who are 
deaf and dumb. The largest proportion of deaf and dumb is 
found among those who are born deaf (Table XV). 

The condition of speech naturally resulting from deafness con- 
trasted with the actual condition revealed by the census returns.— 
Period of life when deafness ocurred: Birth.—A little considera- 
tion will show that all persons who are born deaf are naturally 
also dumb. The dumbness is a necessary consequence of the 
deafness, and not a defect in itself. We were all born dumb; 
and no one naturally acquires a language he has never heard. 
The deaf-born child, then, necessarily remains dumb after the 
age when others talk, because he has never heard the language 
the others have acquired. 

It is not surprising, therefore, that a large proportion of the 
deaf from birth should be deaf and dumb. It is only remarkable 
that any at all should be able to speak. This is the fact that 
requires explanation. 

Table XV shows that less than 75 per cent of the deaf from 
birth are deaf and dumb; 3,669, or more than 25 per cent, are 
reported as able to speak (Table XIII). 

We can not attribute this result to inaccuracy on the part of 
the enumerators of the Twelfth Census, for the information did 
not come from the enumerators, but from the deaf persons them- 
selves in answer to a circular letter of inquiry. 

It may be possible that some of the deaf from birth who were 
only partially deaf possessed a sufficient amount of hearing to 
enable them to pick up imperfect speech for themselves by imita- 
tion in the natural way, although every effort was made by the 
Census Bureau to exclude from the returns persons who were 
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only hard of hearing. It is absolutely certain, however, that all 
those who were totally deaf from birth were deaf and dumb at 
some period of their lives ; and yet no less than 2,081 are reported 
as able to speak. From Table XVI it appears that of these, 492 
could speak well and 1,589 imperfectly. 

These are by no means all of the deaf and dumb who appear 
in the returns of the Twelfth Census as speaking persons, as will 
be evident from the following considerations : 

Speech is normally acquired through the sense of hearing 
by a gradual process of imitation extending through a series of 
years. If, then, deafness occurs before or during the formative 
period of speech, the natural result is that the person either 
remains dumb or tends to revert to the speechless condition ; but 
once the formative period has been passed and the speech habit 
fully established, deafness no longer tends to produce dumbness 
or to materially affect the character of the articulation. 

After birth, under 2,—Normal children do not begin to speak 
until they are about 2 years old. If a child becomes deaf before 
reaching that age, he fails to acquire speech just as though he 
had been born deaf. All persons who lost hearing before they 
were 2 years of age are naturally deaf and dumb. 

Table XIII shows that 2,557 persons who became deaf after 
birth and under the age of 2 are returned as able to speak; 1,353 
of these were totally deaf (Table XVI) and 1,204 partially deaf 
(Table XVII). 

2 and under 5.—lf achild loses his hearing after having com- 
menced to talk and before reaching the age of 5, his speech at 
best is imperfect ; and though he continues to speak for some 
time after he becomes deaf, he soon forgets how to talk. The 
memory of a little child is very short. No longer able to correct 
his pronunciation by hearing the speech of others, his articula- 
tion becomes more and more imperfect, until finally he becomes a 
deaf-mute. All persons who lost hearing after they had begun to 
talk and before reaching the age of 5 naturally belong to the class 
‘‘deaf and dumb.’’ They were not originally deaf-mutes but 
they have become so as time passed. 

Four thousand eight hundred and ninety-seven persons who 
became deaf after 2 years of age and before reaching the age of 
5 are reported as able to speak (Table XIII); 2,069 of these 

b 
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were totally deaf (Table XVI) and 2,828 partially deaf (Table 
XVII). 

5 and under ro.—-Children who become deaf after 5 and under 
10 years of age continue speaking in a more or less imperfect 
manner for a long time after they become deaf, but in process of 
time their speech becomes more and more imperfect ; many be- 
come dumb, but most of them retain an imperfect articulation. 

From Table XIII it appears that the majority of persons— 
4,324 out of 7,018—who became deaf between 5 and 10 years of 
age are returned as speaking well (totally deaf, 1,373; partially 
deaf, 2,951) instead of speaking imperfectly or not at all, which 
is the natural condition resulting from their deafness. 

zo and under 20.—At or about the.age of 10 most children 
have acquired the ability to read and write, and, asa rule, if a 
child becomes deaf after reaching the age of 10, he is able to 
read, although unable to hear what others say to him. Hespeaks 
perfectly, and the tendency to revert to the speechless condition 
is much less marked than in the case of those who become deaf 
at an earlier age. Inability to hear the speech of others naturally 
leads him to seek the society of books. Reading keeps up the 
knowledge of language he possessed before he became deaf, and 
also introduces to his notice multitudes of words that he does not 
know how to pronounce. Not being able to hear how they are 
pronounced by others, he naturally attempts to speak them as 
they are spelled; but, unfortunately, our written language is 
very unphonetical in its character, and the new words acquired 
through reading are pronounced in a very imperfect manner. 
Thus, in the case of persons who lost hearing after the age of 10 
and under the age of 20, their speech, though perfect at first, 
becomes peculiar in process of time, and most of this class, es- 
pecially the illiterate, gradually become ‘‘semi-mutes.’’ 

A smaller proportion, the minority, become absolutely deaf 
and dumb. This statement reflects the natural condition result- 
ing from deafness occurring at this period of life. 

From Table XIII it appears that 7,771 of those who became 
deaf after 10 and under 20 were able to speak well, only 507 im- 
perfectly, and 247 not at all. 

Adult life (20 and over).—There is no apparent reason why 
the speech of those who become deaf in adult life should be ma- 
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terially affected by their deafness, and although the total number 
reported as unable to speak is small (only 179, Table XIII) it is 
somewhat surprising to find that any of them are returned as 
deaf and dumb. We can only conclude that the dumbness in 
these cases did not result from deafness, but from other causes 
not specified in the returns. 

General conclusions.—Deafness interferes rather with the 
acquisition of speech than with its retention after it has once 
been acquired, and the speaking habit fully established by usage. 

Deafness occurring in adult life, therefore, does not materi- 
ally affect the ability to speak ; but deafness occurring in child- 
hood does. This is well established by the returns of the present 
census ; but it is obvious that in the case of those who became 
deaf in childhood the condition of the speech, as revealed by the 
census returns, departs very materially from the natural condition 
resulting from the deafness. Several thousands of persons are 
reported as able to speak, who would naturally—without special 
instruction in the use of their vocal organs—be deaf and dumb. 

This result indicates either that the census returns are grossly 
erroneous regarding the ability of the deaf to speak, or that a 
great and beneficial work has been accomplished by our special 
schools for the deaf in imparting artificially, by instruction, the 
power of articulate speech to large numbers of the deaf and dumb. 

The first hypothesis can not be entertained, for whatever 
errors there may be in the present census, they consist of omis- 
sions rather than of inaccuracies in the tabulated material. The 
information actually compiled is authoritative so far asit goes, be~ 
cause it came directly from the deaf persons themselves in answer 
to a letter of inquiry, or from parents, guardians, or friends inti- 
mately acquainted with the condition of the deaf persons consid- 
ered, and is thus independent of any errors on the part of the 
original enumerators. The latter hypothesis is more probable 
and demands special consideration. 

No less than 11,123 persons who became deaf before reach- 
ing the age of 5 are reported as able to speak (totally deaf, 5,503 ; 
partially deaf, 5,620). All of these, naturally, are deaf and 
dumb, excepting those of the partially deaf, who may be only 
slightly deaf, but even these belong to the class ‘‘ semi-mutes,’’ 
who are usually included in the returns of the deaf and dumb. 
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The totally deaf cases certainly—all of them—belong naturally 
to the class deaf and dumb. 

Totally deaf from carly childhood (under 5).—Twenty-six 
thousand one hundred and fifty-two persons are reported as 
totally deaf from early childhood (under 5). Of these, 5,503 are 
reported as able to speak (1,353 speak well and 4,150 imperfectly) 
Table XVI. 

The obvious interpretation of the figures is that these persons 
have acquired speech artificially by special instruction. 

This conclusion is strengthened by the fact that the vast 
majority of the totally deaf from early childhood, as shown in 
Table XVIII, have attended special schools for the deaf where 
facilities exist for articulation teaching. 


TABLE XVIII.—Number and Per Cent Totally Deaf from Early Childhood 
(under 5), by School Attendance. 


Per cent of 


, Num- | Total | Total | Total 








School Attendance ber Total school-| at- /kind of 
ing | tended} school 
stated | school.} stated 
ees eg | 
School attendance : : 
CE 1, A ea ae 592 || 2.3 
Stated ..... Geka e -«« | 25,§00'|| 97-7 100.0 
Stated : |] 
Did not attend school ........ 1,852 || 18.5 19.0 
Attended school..............| 20,708 79.2 81.0 | 100.0 | 
Attended school : | 
Kind of school— 
PUES soso vas bcm 449 Ey 5.7 a2 | 
oS) 2) ee aS oer 20,259 || 77.5 79-3 | 97.8 | 100.0 
Stated : 
RIA ea social cca sec ees | 19,124 935 74.8 | 92.4 | 94.4 
CS dae ; eee aeOean 4.1 42) 52 §3 
} 0.3 


oo Ae nas arene ae 71 | 0.3 || 0.3 0.3 


Out of 20,259 cases where the kind of school attended is 
stated, 19,195, Or 94.7 per cent, were educated in special schools 
including 71 persons who attended both special and other 
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schools). These constitute nearly three-fourths of the total, or 
73.4 per cent of 26,152 cases totally deaf from early childhood 
(under 5). 

The conclusion that we are here dealing with cases of artifi- 
cial acquisition of speech is still further strengthened and, indeed, 
rendered certain by an examination of the present ages of the 
above cases (Table XIX). 

It is only within comparatively recent years that articulation 
teaching on a wholesale scale has been carried on in the United 
States ; so that the majority of the deaf who have acquired speech 
artificially by instruction in school are comparatively young, few 
of them having passed middle life. 

If, then, our conclusion is correct, we should naturally ex- 
pect to find, upon examining the ages of the above cases, that 
the vast majority of the older persons who have passed middle 
life, and the vast majority of the younger persons who are under 
the school age, are deaf and dumb; whereas the proportion of 
deaf and dumb among those of intermediate age should be less— 
and progressively less, as the age is younger—down to some 
minimum well within the limits of school life, and this we find to 
be the case. 
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Table XIX shows the present ages of those who are totally 


deaf from early childhood, by five-year periods, and the number 
and percentage in each age group who can speak well, imper- 
fectly, or not at all. 


The results presented in Table XIX are shown graphically 


by Diagram 19. 
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TABLE XIX.—Number and Per Cent Totally Deaf from Early Childhood 
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Beginning with the older persons referred to in Diagram 19, 


we find that the proportion deaf and dumb approximates 90 per 
cent, the curve hovering pretty steadily in the neighborhood of 
the 90 per cent level down to the age group 40 to 45. 


From 
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this point the curve descends. The proportion deaf and dumb 
becomes less (or in other words the proportion able to speak 
increases) down to the age group 10 to 15, consisting mainly of 
children yet in school, of whom only 65 per cent are deaf and 
dumb. Below this age group the curve again rises, because 
many of the children under ro years of age have not yet entered 
school and are therefore in their natural speechless condition. 

Very few deaf children under 5 years of age have been 
brought under instruction, so that here the proportion deaf and 
dumb goes up to the normal go per cent level and beyond. It is 
only remarkable that it does not reach 100 per cent. 

That these young children are not all deaf and dumb is 
doubtless due to the fact that some have only recently lost their 
hearing, and so have not had time to forget their natural speech ; 
while others may have received speech instruction in a kinder- 
garten way in schools receiving pupils under the usual school 
age. Infant schools for the deaf have recently made their ap- 
pearance, receiving pupils as young as 3 or even 2 years of age, 
under the belief that deaf children can most readily acquire 
speech at the natural age when hearing children learn to talk. 

The majority of those noted in Table XIX as able to speak, 
speak imperfectly ; and this is consistent with the conclusion that 
they have been taught to articulate. 

The artificial speech acquired by the deaf is rarely perfect. 
It is usually peculiar, like the pronunciation of a foreigner, and it 
has marked characteristics of its own. It is probable, therefore, 
that most of the deaf who have acquired speech by instruction 
are returned as speaking ‘‘imperfectly’’ rather than ‘‘ well,’’ 
excepting, perhaps, in the case of the partially deaf, many of 
whom, by instruction, acquire perfect speech. 

Table XIX relates exclusively to the totally deaf from early 
childhood (under 5), which group includes the great mass of the 
deaf and dumb (84.7 per cent). "Those who lost hearing ata 
later period of life, or who are only partially deaf, respond more 
readily to articulation teaching, and it is probable that a larger 
percentage of the deaf and dumb among them have been con- 
verted by instruction into speaking persons. 

Table XX givesthe number and percentage of pupils taught 
speech in American schools for the deaf from 1884 to 1904. 
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TABLE XX.—Numberand Per Cent of Deaf Taught Speech in Special Schools 
for the Deaf in the United States for Specited Years. 
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1Compiled from the American Annals of the Deaf. 

* Figures for 1892 and subsequent years refer to number of pupils present 
upon a specified day (Nov. 15). Before 1892 they indicate the number 
present during the calendar year, including portions of two school years. 
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[For the year 1905 the Annals report 128 schools with 
11,344 pupils; number taught speech, 7,700, or 67.9 per cent ; 
number taught wholly or chiefly by the oral method, 5,733, or 
50.5 per cent; number taught wholly or chiefly by the auricular 
method, 149, or 1.31 per cent. —ED!ITOR REVIEW. ] 

Of the deaf and dumb admitted to American schools for the 
deaf, the proportion receiving instruction in the use of their vocal 
organs increased from 27.2 per cent in 1884 to 41.3 per cent in 
1890 and 63 per cent in 1900. 

Since 1900, the year to which the census statistics specially 
relate, the percentage has continued to increase. The latest 
available statistics from the Annals (those for 1904) show that 
more than two-thirds of the whole, or 67.2 per cent, were then 
taught speech. Still later statistics have been published by the 
Association Review, Volume VII, page 282, showing that in 
1905 (March 31) 69.1 per cent were taught speech. 

The above statistics (Table XX) afford a satisfactory expla- 
nation of the fact that several thousands of persons who naturally 
belong to the class deaf and dumb appear in the returns of the 
Twelfth Census as speaking persons. The power of speech has 
been acquired in these cases by instruction in school. 


(Zo be continued. 








A REPORT ON VISITS TO EUROPEAN AND AMERICAN 
INSTITUTIONS. 
A PLEA FOR TILE STUDY OF THE DEAF CHILD AND FOR THE TEACHING 
OF SPEECH TO THE SEMI-DEAF AND SEMI-MUTE. 
JAMES Kerr Love, M. D., Guascow, ScoTLANp. 


[This pamphlet, by Dr. James Kerr Love, aurist of the Glasgow Institu- 
tion for the Deaf and Dumb, is “A Report on Visits to European and 
American Institutions for the Education of the Deaf, during the years 1904- 
1906.” It is a most interesting document as giving the observations of a 
man who, though not experienced in the actual instruction of deaf children, 
shows rare insight as to the merits of the work seen by him, and as to the 
merits of the various systems of instruction to which he gave special atten- 
tion and study. So far as the report relates to American schools, we may 
say it is an unusually accurate and fair word photograph of the actual 
conditions, and we welcome it the more for this reason, for, speaking as an 
American and for Americans, we like nothing better than to see ourselves 
as others see us; so when foreigners visit us, we ask that they tell us what 
they see and above all things the full, exact truth—the truth even though 
it hurts. For we well know the principle that where the truth hurts most it 
helps most. We know, too, that our systems are not perfect; indeed, we 
know they are far from perfect, and we appreciate the fact that our very 
closeness to them, together with our natural but unreasonable prejudices, 
makes clear views and perfectly fair judgments on our own part almost 
impossible. Hence, as we have said, we welcome the visits of foreigners to 
our schools, but welcome even more their reports of their visits. Foreign 
observers and critics are primarily unprejudiced, and they see things with 
all the advantage of perspective, and causes and effects in all their logical 
relations and sequences, hence the value to us of their judgments and their 
criticisms. 

Dr. Love’s report we here reproduce in full, not only that our readers 
may enjoy what we have enjoyed in its perusal, but that it may have 
preservation as a document for reference purposes and its historical values. 
—Epitor REVIEW. |] 


A careful outlook on the field of deaf-mute education, as that field is 
displayed in the chief countries of Europe, in Britain, and in North America, 
shows some striking phenomena. 

In Germany all the deaf are taught to speak—that is, they are taught by 
the oral method, and no finger-spelling is allowed. In France the oral 
method is chiefly in use, although thirty or forty years ago nearly every 
French child was taught by the finger method. In Britain the fate of the 
deaf child depends much on the part of the country in which he happens to 
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be born—if within the sphere of influence of an oralist, he is taught to 
speak ; if not, he is taught to use his fingers. In America the same state of 
affairs holds as in Britain. In one district of New York he will be taught 
to speak; in another, he is likely to learn little but finger-spelling. In 
Washington he will not learn to speak; in Philadelphia he will. 

A glance at the history of the education of the deaf displays the same 
startling phenomena. I have noticed the change of practice in France; in 
Italy the same change has taken place. Fifty years ago there was hardly 
any oral training; now there is hardly anything else. In 1815 Mr. Gallaudet 
came from America to Edinburgh to see the oral work of Dr. Watson and 
Mr. Kinniburgh, and to take back the oral method to the New World; but 
access to the Edinburgh school was denied him, and Mr. Gallaudet went to 
France, and took home the finger method. This accident committed the 
United States to the finger method for over half a century, and at the pres- 
ent time, nearly a century after Gallaudet’s journey to Scotland, there is no 
unanimity in America as to the education of the deaf. 

Contact with living teachers, and with the teaching methods of today, 
shows no approach to agreement. Mr. Van Praagh told me that all the 
deaf, except the idiot and the blind, should be taught by the oral method. 
Dr. Gallaudet recently took me over the Kendal School and Gailaudet Col- 
lege at Washington, and I saw hardly any evidence that oral teaching ex- 
isted in that city. 

Mr. Henderson, the Glasgow missionary to the adult deaf, told me of 
several local deaf-mutes on whose oral education by private tuition large 
sums had been spent, but who in the end took refuge in finger-spelling. On 
the other hand, I have met deaf-mutes who never had the advantage of 
private tuition, but who spoke distinctly, and lip-read with scarcely an 
error. 

Now, it is not the teacher of the deaf who is at fault. Many teachers, 
it is true, are so full of their method that they cannot see the deaf child for 
their method. Teachers have divided themselves into opposing camps of 
oralists and manualists, and until this opposition cease, the deaf child must 
suffer. But I have probably visited more schools for the deaf than any liv- 
ing medical man, and I have met no more devoted, patient, and laborious 
set of women and men than the teachers of the deaf. 

Nor is it the systems of education, as such, that are at fault. I doubt 
very much whether either the methods by hand-spelling or by speech and 
lip-reading will ever be much improved,’ and I feel sure that we have 
already far too many combinations of these. Further, I doubt very much 
whether there is any less satisfactory and more dissappointing chapter in the 
history of education than that in which teachers advocate the claims of the 
special methods of education which they recommend. Neither are there 
any differences in the deaf themselves to explain the differences in the 


1We do not find it possible to agree with Dr. Love in this conclusion, and this 
from the fact that our best, and in every way most successful schools—those where we 
would expect to find the limits of improvement to have been already reached, if such 
limits did indeed exist—are today the schools where the greatest progress is actually 
being made in the development and improvement of the methods employed.—Epitor 


REVIEW. 
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practice of their educators. The causes of deafness, and the degrees of it, 
are the same in Germany as in America, the same in Britain as in France. 
Geographical distribution, except within the very narrowest limits, makes 
no difference. Nor does time alter the incidence of the deafness which pro- 
duces dumbness. Except, again, within the narrowest limits, the causes of 
deaf-mutism are the same from one decade to another. 

How, then, comes this apparently accidental management of the educa- 
tion of the deaf? Why should what is universally practised in Berlin be 
almost as universally ignored in Washington, and why should what is right 
in 1856 in Paris be wrong in 1906? Why, in a single question, have teachers 
of the deaf divided themselves into two opposing camps for two or three 
hundred years, and why is there now no real progress towards unanimity? 
Because the deaf have been, and still are, regarded as a homogeneous class, 
which they are not. They are brought together into large buildings and 
taught by a single method, when no one method can be successfully applied 
to them. 


This statement applies to the oral and hand alphabet methods alike, and 
it applies with less force, but over a larger area, to what is known as the 
combined method. In an oral school, at least the semi-deaf and the 
brighter amongst the totally deaf will get justice. In a hand alphabet 
school, the totally deaf for the most part get justice, though the semi-deaf 
and the brighter amongst the totally deaf suffer; but in a combined school, 
the best is done for neither class. I think, therefore, the combined method 
does not supply the solution of the problems connected with the education 
of the deaf. 

I am convinced that the motto of the future must be, Forget the sys- 
tem, study the deaf child. The deaf child, gentlemen, always the deaf child. 
Make an inventory of his faculties. Measure his hearing, and use what 
remains to the utmost. If he has any speech, save it for him as the most 
precious of his possessions. Test his eyesight, and correct its faults. If 
you do not expect a deaf boy to hear you, do not expect a blind boy to read 
your lips. Get at his family history. Do not look for a brilliant pupil of any 
kind from a badly tainted paternity. If he was born hearing, get at the 
cause of his subsequent deafness. Do not expect a boy who has suffered 
from meningitis to become a brilliant language pupil. Examine his nose 
and throat. Do not expect a deaf boy with abundant adenoid growths to 
speak well; a hearing boy with the same obstruction speaks badly. 
If the boy is in bad general health, improve that. You cannot 
expect a hungry, rickety child from the East-End of Glasgow to become 
all at once a brilliant pupil by any method. If you will give me answers 
to half a dozen questions such as the above, I will tell you in most cases 
by what method the child should be educated. But the method must wait 
on the child, not the child on the method. The deaf child first, always the 
deaf child first. 

After what I have said about the deaf child, you will not expect me to 
be the advocate of any one system of educating the deaf. The student 
of the deaf child, as I have outlined him, will never magnify his system. 
After wandering about the world amongst oralists and finger-spellers, 
watching the work of both, and listening to the criticisms of each on the 
other, he is apt to exclaim, “A plague on both your houses,” and his only 
refuge is the deaf child. The two systems which these gentlemen repre- 
sent are excellent as systems, so excellent and so complete that I regard 
them as finished products. I doubt if any more accurate, more efficient, 
and more rapid means of communication will ever be used by the deaf 
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who cannot be taught to speak than our present hand alphabets. And, 
again, I doubt if the oral method of teaching the deaf, as at present used 
in certain schools in Germany and America, will ever be much improved 
upon. Hence, I assert that further progress in the education of the deaf- 
mute depends not on the study of methods of education, but on a study 
of the deaf themselves, a study which will give a scientific classification, 
and which will enable existing methods to be applied with greater efficiency. 
This statement leads me to divide this enquiry into two parts— 

1. How are the deaf taught at present in the most progressive coun- 
tries in the world? 

2. What does a study of the deaf child point to as the best classifica- 
tion? 

I proceed now to answer the first of these questions. I will take the 
schools of Germany and America as representing the advance guard of 
deaf-mute education or rather educational systems. The German plan of 
teaching the deaf by the universal application of the oral method is like 
the fitting of all kinds of sight defects with one type of eye-glass. In a 
school like that at Frankfurt where the pupils are picked, where no weak 
ones are admitted, and where money is lavishly spent in the getting of 
good results, it is a success. In a school like that at Dresden, one of the 
largest in Germany, a fifth of the whole are regarded as weak, and are 
allowed natural signs to help the oral method. In nearly every institution 
in Germany, teachers may be met who find a section of their pupils so 
dull that they either use signs to help their pupils, or admit that they 
would like to do so. The adult deaf of Germany, like the adult deaf else- 
where, sign a good deal amongst themselves. I am not speaking of finger- 
spelling, of which there is none in Germany, but of mimic gestures, without 
which the teaching of many of the deaf is unspeakably laborious and some- 
times impossible. Germany may never leave the oral system, but I feel 
sure that with regard to the duller of her deaf children, some departure 
from pure oralism will be taken. In Berlin many of the semi-deaf are 
sent to the board schools, where special arrangements are made for them, 
so that the number of this class in the institutions for the deaf in that 
city is less than half what it is elsewhere. Were this done all over Ger- 
many and were special classes for the semi-deaf created in all hearing 
schools, I think the oral system would have but poor results to show in 
Germany, for there, as elsewhere, the oral system has most of its successes 
amongst those who have a good deal of remaining hearing and speech. 
Oralism and the German system have been so long and so closely asso- 
ciated that for a long time in almost all minds, and still in many minds, 
the two rank synonymously. And Germany stands so thoroughly com- 
mitted to oralism that although most of the arguments for a more scientific 
classification are based on the work of her clincical observers, she will, 
I think, be the last of the great countries to educate her deaf rationally. 
But in time, even in Germany, the mist of systems will fall from her eyes 
and she will behold “the deaf child.” 

In America things are different. There is no American system of 
educating the deaf. By an accident the finger-spelling or manual alphabet 
system got the start. But perhaps the accident matters less than it seems. 
Had the oral system been introduced in 1815, and had it been as rigidly 
applied as in Germany, I believe the receptive and thorough American 
would have cast it off before now, and the visitor would have found in 
the United States very much what | found in the early summer of this 
year, viz., opposing systems so highly walled-in that it is only now and 
then one can get a glimpse of the deaf child. The deaf child has never 
been studied in America as I have outlined his study; but he is being ex- 
perimented with on a colossal scale. More money is being spent on him 
than in any country in the world, and although not the shortest, nor the 
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cheapest, nor in any sense the best way, this is one way of getting at the 
truth—and the Americans will get at the truth whatever it costs. Already 
classification of a kind begins to show itself in the larger institutions. At 
Mount Airy, Philadelphia, an oral school with over five hundred pupils, 
6 per cent. are admittedly oral failures and are treated by a separate 
method. At Washington Heights, New York, a combined school, also 
with other five hundred pupils, separate classes exist for the semi-deaf, 
who are taught exclusively by the oral method. Both institutions are 
under the care of very able men. 

_ Comparing the oral with the combined schools of the United States, 
I found that the best results and the most intelligent pupils were the 
product of oral teaching. I think the orally taught deaf of the United 
States are the best taught deaf in the world. I am referring to the 
finished product, when the child leaves the institution, and I am referring 
to general intelligence and fitness for the work of life. At Northampton, 
one of the best of the American oral schools, it is held that at any stage 
of the deaf child’s education the orally taught is in advance, intellectually, 
of the manually taught or those taught by the combined system. I think 
the attention required in the early years for acquiring articulation may 
delay the child’s general progress for a time, but after the fifth school 
year the oralist is abreast of the manually taught, and during the remain- 
ing years he slowly forges ahead, until, at the end of his school career, 
the American orally taught child is the best taught deaf child in the 
world. The school career of the American deaf child is longer than that 
of the German. The latter is eight years, the former ten or twelve years. 
These extra school years give the American deaf these advantages: 

1. He leaves school when his education has brought him more nearly 
in line with his hearing fellows. 

2. During the later years he has carried on, in addition to his in- 
tellectual development, a thorough training in some trade, for the larger 
American schools are fully equipped with trade departments. 

3. As Mr. Nelson, of Manchester, has pointed out, these additional 
years spent in school, say till the age of 18 or 20, are important in another 
respect. In Britain when the lad leaves the school, say at 15 or 16, “he 
meets with bad companions, unsympathetic benchmates, and his spare time 
is filled up in a vacant and unprofitable way. Under the American plan 
this difficult time is bridged over, and when a young man leaves the gates 
of the school, he goes out self-reliant and well fitted in every way to take 
his part as a citizen of the world.” 

In America at present there is a tendency not only to keep the youth 
at school late into his life, but to take the child in hand very early. This 
may be seen in Boston, under Miss Fuller, but on a larger scale at Bala, 
near Philadelphia, under Miss Garrett. This lady, who carries on her 
late sister’s work with great enthusiasm and ability, does not believe in 
the institutional plan of educating the deaf. Her own school is a resi- 
dential one, it is true, but she regards it as a substitute for bad homes. 
From these homes she takes the children at 4, 3, or even 2 years of age, 
and keeps them continually under her care, even during the summer vaca- 
tion, till they are able to enter the ordinary hearing schools, say six of 
eight years later. The education’ is purely oral. About Miss Garrett's 
success whilst the children are with her I have no doubt, but I doubt much 
the wisdom of handing such seriously handicapped children over to the 
ordinary schools for the hearing, and there is a good deal of difference 
of opinion amongst American teachers as to the results of this step. 

At the other end of the deaf child’s educational life, America has 
been conducting for many years another great experiment, in the shape 
of Gallaudet College, Washington, where the deaf youth or young woman 
may take a university course, and graduate like hearing men and women. 
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Now Gallaudet College has shown that the brightest among the deaf are 
capable of high intellectual and scientific attainment, but I do not think 
other colleges of this sort should be founded throughout the world. 
Descriptive lectures are not of great value in the universities of the coun- 
try, and there is no reason why the intellectual deaf should not attend the 
ordinary universities. Into the practical courses of these institutions they 
could easily enter, whilst tutorial classes for their help could easily be 
attached to the ordinary lecture courses. Some of the deaf in the United 
States actually attend the ordinary universities. 

But is there no country on either side of the Atlantic where systems 
are subordinated to the deaf child himself, and where teaching based on 
a scientific classification is carried on? Fortunately there are two small 
states in Europe which are in advance of all the world in this matter. 
and from which I believe much may be learned. These are Denmark and 
its neighbor, Schleswig-Holstein, once a part of itself. In Denmark the 
deaf are classified on the basis of remaining hearing, in Schleswig on the 
basis of intelligence. These classifications differ less than they seem, for 
I will have to show you that, with certain exceptions, which find their 
counterparts amongst hearing children, they are nearly identical; in other 
words, the most intelligent amongst the deaf are those with remaining 
hearing and speech. The Danish and Schleswig systems find themselves 
at one in this, that whilst they educate some of the deaf on the oral sys- 
tem, they recognise that a large number should not be so educated, and 
frankly consign these to separate schools, where pure oralism is not at- 
tempted. The teaching of the deaf in Schleswig and Denmark is there- 
fore worth a little detailed study. 

Denmark is a small country, with a population of a little over two 
millions, and a deaf-mute ratio of about 1 to 1,600 of her population. 
At present the deaf population of school age numbers about 334, and the 
arrangement for the education of these children is as follows:—All deaf 
children are sent, to begin with, to Fredericia, in the south of Jutland or 
West Denmark, where they enter a preparatory school. At the end of 
a year those who have any considerable remaining hearing, that is, those 
who hear vowels, are removed to Nyborg, a town on the island of Funen 
or Middle Denmark, where they attend a day school and are educated by 
the oral method. No distinction is made between the dull and bright 
amongst these semi-deaf children. Most of them are bright children, but 
there are some dull children amongst the semi-deaf, as there are amongst 
hearing children. Only totally deaf children are now left at Fredericia, 
and at the end of the second year these are again reviewed, and the dull 
amongst them are taken from this preparatory school and sent to Copen- 
hagen, the capital of Denmark, situated in the east of the country. In 
Copenhagen these totally deaf children of dull intellect are taught by finger- 
spelling, and no time is spent on oral training. This is the essence of the 
Danish system, and it seems to me to recognise the first great fact 
which emerges from a study of the deaf child. /t is not worth while trying 
to educate by the oral method a mentally dull child who is totally deaf. 

The mentally dull and totally deaf children of Denmark are called the 
“C” children. At Fredericia two classes are left, designated “A” and “B” 
respectively, but both totally deaf. The distinction between them is on the 
basis of mentality, the “A” class being the brighter. Some of those are 
brighter than some of the semi-deaf at Nyborg. They are educated at a 
day school at a distance from the preparatory school, by the oral method, 
and care is taken that this oral training is encouraged at the homes at 
which they board. The “B” children—the totally deaf of medium mental- 
ity—remain in the preparatory school, where they also are taught orally. 
A diagram, with accompanying percentages, will make these arrangements 
clear. . 
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DISTRIBUTION OF SCHOOLS FOR THE DEAF IN DENMARK, 


Preparatory School. 
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19 per cent. 
Fredericia (‘* B’’). 
Totally deaf; of 
medium ability. 
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Copenhagen (‘'C’’). Nyborg. Fredericia (‘'A’’). 
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The actual figures for the spring of 1905, and the corresponding 
percentages, were as follows: 





Preparatory school at Fredericia, ; , ‘ 70 pupils (unclassified). 
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The Danish system of educating the deaf, or rather of classifying the 
deaf for educational purposes, is, in my opinion, too complicated, and may 
be faulty in some of its details. For instance, I see no reason why the 
“A” children of Fredericia should not go along with the semi-deaf of 
Nyborg into one oral day school or residential institution. Both are 
taught by the oral system, both attend a day school, and both, I shall try 
to show you, master the oral system so thoroughly that they keep up their 
speech in adult life. Nor do I see why the “B” children of Fredericia 
should not go along with the “C” children of Copenhagen. Both occupy 
residential institutions, and I fear many of these “E” children never make 
oral successes. This would reduce the Danish schools trom five to two, 
for the preparatory school might be a division of the oral school. But 
I heartily agree with Mr. Addison when he says that “tn this small but 
progressive country of Denmark, we found the most thorough organiza- 
tion for dealing with the problems of deaf-mute education on a scientific 
basis.” 

Let us see, now, how the Schleswiger deals with the difficult problem. 
Schleswig is smaller than Denmark, has a population of about a million 
and a quarter, and last year there were 132 children under instruction 
in the schools, of which there are two, both in the town of Schleswig. The 
Schleswigers do not separate the totally deaf from the semi-deaf like the 
Danes, but the proportion of the latter is almost the same as in Denmark, 
viz., 30 per cent. The Schleswigers classify their deaf on the basis of 
mental brightness, or, as the Americans say, on the basis of mentality. 
All the children go to a preparatory school. After two years the dullest, 
now called the “C” class, are set aside. It is not necessary to remove 
them from the preparatory school, for all teaching is by the oral method 
as in Germany, but these “C” children are allowed the help of free signing 
in their education. The brighter children, now classed as “A” and “B,” 
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are removed to a well-appointed day school, about a mile and a half from 
the preparatory institution, and taught by the oral method. The basis of 
classification is mentality, not remaining hearing, but the day school con- 
tains a much larger proportion of the semi-deaf than the residential insti- 
tution. The Schleswig system of classification is faulty, in that it takes 
too little notice of the semi-deaf, and it insists on the oral training of all 
the deaf, however dull in intellect. 

Even were the accommodation for the deaf children of Glasgow 
ample, I should press on you some modification of the present arrange- 
ments. 1 am the more encouraged to do so because the accommodation is 
not sufficient, and because I see an opportunity which rarely arises in the 
history of any institution. I believe it is in your power to establish one 
of the most efficient centres for the education of the deaf in the world. 
This would be done by a combination of the Danish classification with 
American thoroughness. 

All the deaf should pass through a preparatory school, where for one 
or at most two years they should have a chance of education by the oral 
method. This school should be able to accommodate from thirty to forty 
pupils, and may either be near the present institution or form part of a new 
oral school. In this preparatory school a scientific inventory of all the 
faculties of every deaf child would be made. Such a scientific study, 
together with the experience of the teacher of these children, would enable 
the first great step in the classification to be taken, viz., the separation of 
those who are likely to be worth training orally from those who should 
not be so trained. The former would consist of almost the whole of the 
semi-deaf and the brightest of the totally deaf, or, referring to the Danish 
classification, the Nyborg children plus the “A” children of Fredericia. A 
few of these semi-deaf children might be dull children with bad memories, 
but if their speech be good they should still be kept in the oral school. 
These semi-deaf and “A” children should now be removed to a new oral 
school built at a distance from the present institution. The rest of the 
children would remain at the present institution, where they should be 
taught by a finger-spelling or a combined method. They would be known 
as the “B” children of the Glasgow school. 

The semi-deaf and the “A” children would form about 4o per cent. of 
the whole with the present eight years’ school course. So much for the 
European or Danish Schleswig part of the new Glasgow system. Now 
for the American part. The school course should be extended from eight 
to ten or twelve years, and the last part of the course, say the last four 
years, should be half intellectual and half trades in its arrangement. Many 
of the apparently intellectually dull would have their intelligence awakened 
by the application of their hands, and those who continued this extended 
course would leave the institution fit for their several places in life, and 
would, like many of the American deaf, make a place for themselves in 
society such as the British deaf-mute seldom does. Were the school 
course extended to ten or twelve years, I think the oral school would con- 
tain a majority of the pupils. 

The study of the deaf child acquires an additional interest and im- 
portance at the present time, because in the English Education Bill now 
before Parliament a clause has been introduced which involves the medical 
examination of all school children entering the elementary schools, and 
there is little doubt that such examination will be carried out in Scottish 
schools at an early date. It should be gratifying to you to know that your 
institution has led the way in this matter in Britain, for such an examina- 
tion of your children has been conducted already for fifteen years. I ad- 
vise you, however, to appoint an eye surgeon to examine the eyes of the 
children on admission, as some children progress slowly because of 
remediable defects of sight. I found this carried out at some of the 
American institutions. 
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Of course, the cost of education of the deaf would be greater than 
at present. America spends nearly twice as much on her deaf as we in 
Glasgow do, and Germany at least a third more. Denmark, like Germany, 
spends nearly a third more than we do on the education of her deaf. 
Canada spends £43 per head on her deaf children, much more than we in 
Glasgow do. But both the community and the State would gain in the 
long run, for the deaf would be more self-supporting, or rather, more 
of them would be self-supporting, and a larger number of them would be 
restored to the society of the hearing. 

You must have noticed that I have had much to say of the semi-deaf 
and semi-mute, those with some hearing and speech; that, indeed, I have 
been pleading for the salvage of these lost faculties. Wherever you have 
bright pupils in a large class, most of the bright ones are the semi-deaf 
and semi-mute. In the highest classes of all institutions, amongst the 
children who have been found fit for the most intellectual work, the pro- 

ortion of the semi-deaf and semi-mute is larger than in the lower classes. 
he importance of remaining speech and hearing then can hardly be ex- 
aggerated, and these can never be too assiduously cultivated. 

The Danish system, I said, recognised the fact that it is not worth 
while trying to educate a mentally dull child, who is totally deaf, by the 
oral method. The Danes have 27.6 per cent. of these. We and they alike 
have about the same number of semi-deaf and semi-mute, and I would put 
as a statement of the second great fact which emerges from this study, 
this—The semi-deaf and semi-mute, which form about a fourth part of 
the deaf children of all countries, should be taught by the oral method 
alone, and only in a few cases will this fail to give satisfactory results. 
To continue longer to educate these semi-deaf children by a finger-spelling 
or a combined method would be a grave mistake. The new school which 
I would found would contain, whoever else, these semi-deaf and semi- 
mute children, and on its corner-stone there might well be engraved, 
“Speech for the semi-deaf.” 

Speech is like a beautiful building. Silently, with never a whisper 
from the growing child, its foundations are laid. But the sound of his 
mother-voice is ringing in his ears and the word he has heard a hundred 
times he soon tries to produce. The delighted mother erects a scaffolding 
of signs and gestures to help the efforts of the child. Slowly but grace- 
fully rises a building, pillar and capital, tracery and moulding being added, 
till a spire appears at the top which points to Heaven. So is it in this 
building up of human speech. The rough, uncouth syllables are hewn 
into more beautiful form by the tender mother, every encouragement is 
given to the efforts of the child till words become sentences. Broken and 
but half understood at first, words have to be supplemented by signs and 
assisted by gestures, and so valuable are such sign and getures, that 
throughout adult life most speech which is worth listening to or which 
the speaker wishes to be more than usually effective, is freely adorned 
with them. But in the hearing child they are no permanent part of the 
structure. Like the scaffolding they are soon done away with, and the speech 
of the child grows, word on syllable, sentence on word, premiss on sentence, 
and conclusion on premiss, till a structure arises which is one of the few 
possessions man does not share with the lower creation, and which is the 
ladder by which his thought is led to God. 

In the deaf child the process of speech building is more laborious and 
the result is never so beautiful. But it is nevertheless the unquestionable 
right of the deaf child to have the effort made for him, and at least in 
the case of the semi-deaf and semi-mute the effort will usually succeed. 
Every scrap of hearing should be used, every vestige of speech saved. 


1 The Glasgow rate at present is about £35 per head per annum. 
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The scaffolding of signs and gestures may have to be reduced to a system 
and kept up for a longer period, but the building itself must be of words 
and sentences which must be spoken as well as may be. As soon as ex- 
pedient the scaffolding of signs and gestures must be removed, if the 
speech of the deaf or even of the semi-deaf is to be worth anything, and 
although, as in the repairing of the building to which I have likened it, 
the scaffolding may have to be re-erected from time to time, it must be no 
part of the permanent structure and must only be used in times of stress 
or disaster. : 


Nearly five hundred years ago Donatello, the greatest of the early 
Tuscan sculptors, lived at Florence. All Florence had flocked to his 
studio to see his St. George, the masterpiece of this great artist. Princes, 
dukes, lovely ladies, vied with each other in praising the work. One day 
a student stood with fixed eyes and folded hands before the St. George. 
He walked from one position to another, measured it with his keen 
glances from head to foot, regarded it before, behind, and studied its 
profiles from various points. The venerable Donatello saw him, and 
awaited his long and absorbed examination with the flattered pride of an 
artist and the affectionate indulgence of a father. At length Michael 
Angelo, for that was the student’s name, stopped once more before it, 
drew a long breath, and broke the profound silence: “It wants only one 
thing,” muttered the gifted boy. Years passed on; Donatello knew the 
mighty genius of Michael Angelo. The young artist had gone to Rome, 
and the old man lay on his dying bed in Florence. “But one thing;” 
amidst the murmur of applause which fell on his ear from all sides there 
came the whisper, “It wants only one thing.” ‘What can it be?” Michael 
Angelo was sent for. 

“TI am going, Michael; my chisel is idle, my vision is dim; but I feel 
thy hand, my noble boy, and I hear thy kind breast sob. I glory in thy 
renown. I predicted it, and I bless my Creator that I have lived to see it; 
but before I sink into the tomb, I charge thee, on thy friendship, on thy 
religion, answer my question truly.” 

“As I am a man, I will.” 

“Then, tell me, without equivocation, what it is my St. George wants.” 

“The gift of speech,” was the reply. 

A gleam of sunshine fell across the old man’s face. The smile 
lingered on his lips long after he lay cold as the marble upon which he had 
so often stamped his genius.’ 

Gentlemen, to this statue, which remains the admiration of posterity, 
no human power could give the gift of speech; but it is given to us to 
confer on many a deaf child this great gift, and until we have done so 
to as many of the deaf as are capable of receiving it, we have fallen short 
in our duty. 


The following were the German schools visited by Mr. Addison and 
myself during the early summer of 1904: 

Frankfurt-on-Main (Director Vatter).—A large, well-appointed school 
of forty pupils. No weak pupils are admitted. The method is “pure oral” 
in almost the literal sense. The school course is eight years. There are 
no day scholars, all being resident. About 27 per cent. are semi-deaf, but 
no acoustic training is given. Certainly no aids to hearing should be 
used here, for Vatter has the voice of a lion. The speech and lip-reading 
are both very good. The cost per head is £50 to £55 per annum. 

Munich Institution (Director Kéller).—One hundred pupils. There 
are twelve day scholars here, the rest are residential. Twenty per cent. 


1 This Donatello incident is almost a verbatim extract from the Scottish Annual. 
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are semi-deaf, and are taught by a special method, by which the pupil 
watches the lips of the teacher in a mirror whilst the words are spoken 
loudly in his ear. This produces excellent speech and lip-reading in these 
semi-deaf children. ‘The Director would, if possible, have a separate school 
for these semi-deaf children, as they are influenced for the worse by assox 
ciation with the totally deaf. He thinks the mirror method improves the 
intelligence of dull pupils. xcept amongst the semi-deaf, the speech in 
this school is not specially good, and a good deal of gesticulation goes on. 
The Director thinks the speech of the children improves after they leave 
school, unless where they congregate in unions in large towns. In the 
country, where they are compelled to mix with the hearing, speech and 
language improve in after life. Professor Bezold carries out very careful 
testing of the hearing power in this school. 

Vienna Royal Jistitution (Director Fink).—Eighty-three pupils, 
eighteen of whom are day scholars. ‘Twenty-five to 30 per cent. are semi- 
deaf or have vowel hearing. In the school these semi-deaf and semi-mute 
children are easily picked out by their good speech and intonation. Both 
the children and the teachers sign a good deal in the schoolroom. The 
school course, as elsewhere in Germany and Austria, is eight years, and 
the cost per head is £40 per annum and over. 

Vienna Jews’ School (Director Brunner).—One hundred pupils, 
twenty-five of whom are semi-deaf and semi-mute. Here, again, the 
speech of these latter is much better than that of the rest of the school. 
remaining hearing is exercised by Urbantschitsch’s “Harmonica,” with the 
result that hearing, or at least the appreciation of sounds, improves. 

Wiener Neustadt.—Seventy-eight pupils. Here, again, Urbantschitsch’s 
“Harmonica” is used to improve the hearing of the semi-deaf. A nurse 
treats the actively diseased ears. The building is situated in the country, 
and is new and very well appointed. The cost per head is £37 per annum. 

Dresden Institution (Director Stétzner)—Two hundred and thirty 
pupils, 33 per cent. of whom hear vowels and words. Within one building 
the children are classified in “A,” “B,” and “C” classes. The “C” class 
is composed of weak-minded children, and comprises about a fifth of the 
whole school. The proportion of the semi-deaf and semi-mute 1s much 
higher in the “A” classes, and here the speech is much better. All the 
semi-deaf go into the “A” classes. The Director thinks all but the “C” 
children can be fully educated orally. The cost per head is £42 10s. per 
annum. The Director thinks his school too large, and would favor smaller 
buildings. 

Berlin Royal Institution (Director Walther).—Eighty-six pupils, with 
only 10 per cent. of semi-deaf, because in Berlin most of these attend 
special classes in the hearing schools. On the whole, the speech and lip- 
reading here are poor, and the intonation of the voice is poor. The highest 
class, however, has good speech, and the children in it are very intelligent, 
though only two or three members in it have well-intoned voices. M. 
Ferrari, of Sienna, a well-known Italian teacher, was visiting this school 
when we were in Berlin. Ferrari has recently seen the schools of the 
United States. He holds that the pure oral system is the best, and that 
language develops as far under it as under the finger or any combined 
method. 

Hamburg Institution (Director Séder).—One hundred pupils, about 
half of whom are day scholars. 


The Danish system or plan of educating the deaf has been discussed 
so fully that any details with regard to individual schools is here unneces- 
sary. The visit to these schools and to those of Schleswig were paid in 
May, 1905. A word here as to the history of deaf-mute education in Den- 
mark may be valuable, as it shows how the Danish classification came 
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about. In 1787 Pfingsten, a peruke maker and musician, commenced a 
small private school for the deaf in Lubeck. Later this was transferred 
to Schleswig. About a hundred years ago Dr. Castberg was deputed by 
the Danish Government to visit the chief schools in Europe and report. He 
spent a long time at the Paris Institution, and on his return the Royal In- 
stitution at Copenhagen was founded, and the method adopted was finger- 
spelling and writing. This was in 1807. 

It was not till 1850 that an oral school was founded in Copenhagen. 
It was founded for the uncongenitally deaf (the semi-mute and semi-deaf). 
In 1881 these two Copenhagen schools were found insufficient for the 
accommodation of the deaf children of Denmark. A new Royal Institu- 
tion was therefore built at Fredericia, and Mr. Jorgensen, formerly a teacher 
at Copenhagen, was appointed the superintendent. This school was taught 
by the oral method. In 1891 the oral school for the semi-deaf at Copen- 
hagen was removed by the State to Nyborg, and thus the present distribu- 
tion of schools in Denmark was completed. The present head of the 
Nyborg school is Mr. Forchhammer, perhaps the most scientifically-minded 
teacher of the deaf I have met in any country. Quite lately I wrote Mr. 
Forchhammer regarding certain points in the Danish system or plan of 
education, and as I have said so much in favor of Danish classification I 
think it worth while reproducing his reply: 


Den KGL. DovstUMMESKOLE, 
Nyporc, 7th August, 1906. 

Dear Dr. Love: It is a pleasure to me to answer your questions concerning the 
instruction of the Deaf in Denmark. 

1. The cost per capita per annum is slightly different in the various schools in our 
country. It averages, however, at abort £45 at the present moment. It has been con- 
stantly increas og 

2. Ther has been compulsory education of the deaf in Denmark since 1817, after 
the child has reached its eighth birthday. The school time is eight years. 

3. A private oral school (Prof. J. Keller’s) made, in 1860, an agreement with the 
Government to accommodate a certain number of State pupils, mostly semi-deaf-mute, 
who were to be taught orally, as that me thod would be more beneficial to that class, 
instead of placing them in the. Royal Institution in Copenhagen, which used manual 
methods exclusively. This institution proving later to be too small to accommodate all 
deaf pupils of school ra _in_the country, the Government erected a new institution in 
Fredericia, where Prof. Jorgensen became principal, and the best part amongst the 
congenitally deaf were BE there and taught orally. This institution was opened in 
1881, and was enlarged ten years later, when the Ministry for Public Instruction 
resolved that two-thirds of the congenitally deaf—the best and medium gifted children— 
ought to be educated orally (as the result with the best of the congenitally deaf had 
proved very satisfactory). After that time it_is only the less intelligent (one- third) part 
of the co ngenit ally deaf that is sent to the Copenhagen institution and educated manu- 
ally. Keller’s private school was transferred to Nyborg in 1891, and became from that 
time a State institution, and all the semi-deaf-mute continued to be placed there. 

4. It may be said that almost all our former pupils use their speech as the essential 
means of communication with those around them, which statement is also corroborated 
through the answers in blanks, which are filled by the parochial clergymen in all towns 
outside Copenhagen and returned to the deaf schools annually. There may be some 
few instances where a former pupil supplants [supplements?] his or her ineffective 
speech with signs, if constantly living among others educated after the silent method; 
however, such instances are almost unknown. 

5. We have [at Nyborg] several pupils we wanted to place in a special department 
for slow or feeble-minded deaf, if such was at hand. But they ought to be taught 
orally also in such a department for backward deaf children, owing to th eir generally 
having a considerable pope of hearing. Our wish here is that we could classify our 
semi-deaf and semi-mute, and have two parallel groups—‘‘A” class and “B” class— 
similar to what is practised with the congenitally deaf. 

With kind regards, yours sincerely, 


Dr. J. Kerr Lo 
Olrig, Péllokshields, - rn 


G. ForcHHAMMER. 
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The following American schools were visited by the writer during 
May, 1906: 


Pennsylvania Institution, Mount Airy, Philadelphia (Principal, Dr. Crouter).— 
Five hundred and ten pupils. Here the system of education is oral in 94 per cent., only 
6 per cent. being regarded as unfit for oral training. The gencral intelligence of the 
school is very high. The speech of the semi-deaf and semi-mute is very good, and the lip- 
reading of the school is very good. ‘The children are bright and anxious to talk. The 
speech of the totally deaf is also good, but of course their voices are not so well intoned 
as those of the semi-deaf. Many of the deaf-born are very bright and intelligent. The 
school course is ten to twelve years. The cost per head is £60 per annum. The 
trades department is the best I have seen anywhere, and is probably the best in the 
world. Here are some of the items of work done by the pupils in the year 1905. The 
class in baking made all the bread consumed, some 120,000 Ibs., all the buns and bis- 
cuits, and all the plain and fancy cakes. The class in plastering and stonework repaired 
the ceilings and walls in various parts of the buildings, built two large closets, rebuilt 
a culvert and retaining walls of the stone bridge on the main drive, &c. The class in 
woodwork wainscotted several large rooms and a hallway, refitted the shoe shop, made 
a number of closets, bookcases, large chairs and settees, laid flooring, put up partitions, 
brackets, or steel ceilings in various parts of the buildings. The classes in tailoring, 
dressmaking, and shoemaking attended to the usual sewing of the household and pro- 
vided all the shoes required for the year’s wear. 

Home for the Training in Speech of Deaf Children before they are of School Age, 
Bala, Philadelphia (Principal, Miss Garrett).—Sixty-two pupils. Deaf-mute children are 
usually of poor parentage, and no attempt is made to begin their education till they 
enter the institutions at 6 or 7 years old. Between the ages of 2 and 7 the hearing 
child is rapidly developing, the deaf child is at a standstill, and I have shown that as 
a consequence the deaf child’s head is smaller than the head of the hearing child. This 
school takes the child at 2 or 3 years, and educates him by the oral method till he is 
able to enter the schools for the hearing. It must, therefore, be considered apart and 
not compared with other American schools. I found the children very anxious to 
talk to me; they spoke and lip-read very well. Altogether, I thought Miss Garrett’s 
work admirable. I think it is sure to be copied in other countries. 


Gallaudet College, Washington, D. C. (Principal, Dr. Gallaudet).—One hundred 
students. This is really a university for the deaf, and its students are the best from 
the deaf schools of America. The College grants degrees, and has demonstrated that 
many of the deaf are capable of high intellectual work. The combined method is 
followed here, but there is very little oral training carried on. In America where both 
systems exist side by side, the one college which exists must, of course, use the com- 
bined method. Some of the orally taught deaf of America go to the ordianry univer- 
sities. I should rather see special arrangements made at the existing universities of 
our own country than see colleges for the education of the deaf founded. 


Kendal School for the Deaf, Washington, D. C.—Fifty pupils. Contiguous to 
Gallaudet College, and under the care of Principal Gallaudet. There is hardly any oral 
training in this school, and I saw no proof that the school produced either specially 
intelligent or particularly good language pupils. ‘The classes are small. 


Belleville Institution, Ontario, Canada (Principal Mathison).—Two hundred and 
fifteen pupils. ‘This is a “‘combined” school, and but little oral work is attempted. The 
course is seven to eight years. Canada is peculiarly fitted for the deaf-mute. It is 
labor which is wanted there more than anything else, and, during the short school 
course existing at Belleville, it is possible to make the deaf child fit to earn a living 
with a certainty not known in Britain. ‘The school course is too short for anything but 
the production of wage-earners, and the classes are too large. But the Principal 
accomplishes his avowed object, viz., to make his deaf children earn a living in a 
country where labor is plentiful and workmen scarce. Aside from the question of 
system, the school is one of the best managed on either side of the Atlantic. The cost 
per head is £43 per annum. 
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Horace Mann School, Boston (Principal, Miss Fuller).—This is a day school of 
one hundred and fifty pupils. This is a school for the semi-deaf and semi-mute to a 
larger extent than any I have seen. Many of the pupils have been at “hearing” 
schools, and have come to this school afterwards. The general intelligence of the 
children is good, and, at least in the higher classes, the speech and lip-reading are good. 
At a small school, near Boston, young children are boarded in a family home, and 
taught after the manner adopted by Miss Garrett. A few day scholars also attend this 
school. 


Clarke School for the Deaf, Northampton, Massachusetts (Principal, Miss Yale).— 
One hundred and fifty pupils. This is a typical oral school. The course is ten to 
twelve years, and some of the pupils go to the universities for the hearing. None go to 
Gallaudet College. The speech and lip-reading right through the school are good. The 
intelligence in the 2rimary Department is good; in the Intermediary Department, a 
little disappointing; but in the Highest or Grammar Department, again, very good. 
I thought I detected in the Intermediary Department the effect of pure oral training 
in the form of a lagging behind of the general intelligence, but after the sixth school 
year this had disappeared, and in the highest classes I was favourably impressed with 
the ultimate effect of oralism. Here, as elsewhere, the semi-deaf are easily picked out, 
and the proportion of them increases as one gets to the highest classes. The cost per 
head is £60 per annum. 

Washington Heights Institution, New York (Principal Currier).—Five hundred 
and eight pupils. This is a “combined” school, but the principal describes himself as 
an “eclectic,’’ and the school is one in which a classification is carried out to some 
extent, viz., some of the semi-deaf and semi-mute are in separate classes, and are 
taught by the oral method alone. The principal thinks all the semi-deaf and semi-mute, 
however dull in intellect, should be taught orally. He advocates the practice of speech 
also on hygienic grounds, and believes that speech by the deaf diminishes consump- 
tion amongst them. ‘The discipline of the school is excellent. A special feature of the 
work is the thorough drill to which the boys are subjected, and which, I have no 
doubt, makes them healthier and more manly American citizens. The school is one of 
the most interesting in the Eastern States, and is magnificently appointed. The cost 
per head per annum is £67 Ios. 


Lexington Avenue School for the Deaf, New York (Principal Gruver.)—Two 
hundred and eighteen pupils. This is an oral school, composed of the same material as 
the Washington Heights School, viz., the dumpings of all the nationalities of Europe. 
The system is oral, so there is no attempt to deal separately with the semi-deaf or 
semi-mute. There are about 10 per cent. mentally deficient children, but the principal 
says these would fail under any system. ‘The speech and lip-reading are good, the in- 
telligence of the children is good, in the higher classes very good—better, I think, than 
in the higher classes of ‘“‘combined” schools. The cost per head per annum is £60. 


1 This criticism is as we feel hardly justified, for we know no school where the 
intermediate work on every count is of a higher order than that going on at Northamp- 
ton. In the nature of things, intermediate work is unfinished work, and, unless 
deception is practised to hide them, with all angularities and lacks prominently in 
evidence. It is largely constructive and drill work, which work is rarely understood 
by the layman, either in its meaning or its indispensableness, and which in its true 
——- can only be appreciated when seen through professional eyes.—EpiTor 
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CONTEMPORARY THOUGHT. 





A KINDERGARTEN FOR CHILDREN WITH ABNORMAL 
SPEECH. 

Abnormal conditions of speech are much more common than 
is generally supposed, and their hurtful consequences show them- 
selves in many fields of human activity. Thus, in the German 
Empire there are about a quarter of a million school children 
with abnormal speech and at least a million persons suffering 
from the same defect. So far, very little has been done to remedy 
the evil, as the number of specialists in this special line is much 
too small. It is true that the courses for stuttering school children, - 
which have been introduced everywhere in Germany, have done 
some good, but have by no means realized all the expectations, as 
the number of stuttering children is still very large. 

The evil can be successfully remedied only if every physician 
and every teacher possesses the necessary knowledge of the 
physiology of speech. To reach this end it would be sufficient if 
for half a year, say two hours a week, lectures were delivered at 
the universities and normal schools connected with practical 
exercises in the polyclinic. That it is possible for teachers having 
a knowledge of the physiology of speech to cure their pupils who 
are suffering from abnormal speech, is shown by the following 
well attested case: Four stuttering children had been placed in 
the middle class of a public school with about 60 pupils. The 
teacher made the request not to place these four children in the 
stuttering course, but to turn them over to him for an attempt at 
cure. This was done, and even before the short summer half year 
was over, all these four children were completely cured, without 
any interference with the instruction of the other pupils. The 
teacher had acquired his knowledge of the physiology of speech 
altogether by private study; but it should be stated that he was 
an unusually intelligent and energetic man. Many a year may 
pass, however, before the German authorities become thoroughly 
convinced that a knowledge of the physiology of speech is abso- 
lutely indispensable both for teachers and for physicians. There 
are (counting in Austria and Switzerland) more than 30 univer- 
sities where German is the language of instruction, and in all 
these universities there is only one professor of hygiene of speech. 
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From the modern hygienic point of view the prevention of 
diseases appears more important and easier of accomplishment 
than their cure, and the same law should apply to disturbances of 
the speech. Apart from the personal instruction by parents and 
teachers, and public instruction by popular lectures on the subject, 
a point that should not be overlooked is the educational influence 
exercised over the small children who are not yet of school age. 
Attempts were made to place such children in a well-conducted 
kindergarten, but the result did not come up to the expectations. 
Then, the conviction gained ground that children with abnormal 
speech of the age of four to six years should be placed in a special 
kindergarten conducted by persons specially trained for the pur- 
pose. Under the head “defective development of speech” there 
should be included all those cases where children of the age of 
three to six, who either cannot speak at all, or who show a 
retarded capacity of speech. The principal causes to be con- 
sidered are: 1. Deafness, and difficulty in hearing. 2. Blindness, 
or disturbances of the sense of sight. 3. Idiocy. 4. Imbecility. 
5. Weak mental capacity. 6. Retarded mental capacity caused 
by chronic diseases (especially rachitis and scrofula). 7. Ear- 
muteness. In view of the fact that these causes frequently do not 
work individually, but in manifold combinations, it will easily be 
understood that a knowledge of the cause of the retarded develop- 
ment of speech cannot be gained by the teacher during the hours 
of instruction in class or by the physician during office hours, but 
that a long and careful observation of the child is necessary; and 
this will be done best in the kindergarten, where the child, after 
it has once become at home, shows itself perfectly natural. At 
last the hope was realized. A young lady in Frankfort-on-the- 
Main, who for several years had, simply from love for the work, 
labored in kintergartens, declared her willingness to establish a 
kindergarten for young children with abnormal speech. Although 
she had never passed an examination as a kindergarten teacher, 
she possessed all the necessary qualifications, and was besides a 
highly intelligent and educated lady. A room was freely placed 
at her disposal, and on the 17th of October, 1905, the kindergarten 
was opened with five little children. The children came three 
times a week, from 9 to 12 a. m., and at Faster, 1906, the number 
had increased to 16, so that an assistant had to be appointed. 

The children treated were six girls and ten boys. As a first 
attempt, the experiment must be considered successful. Four have 
so far advanced that they will be able to enter the public school 
at Faster, 1907; some others give fair hope that possibly somewhat 
later, they will be able to do the same. Several children were 
actually found to be deaf, and were turned over to an institution 
for the deaf; whilst some had to be placed in. institutions for 
idiotic children. Without the careful observation in the kinder- 
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garten a// these children would have been considered as defective 
in speech and been treated accordingly. 

Great practical experience could of course not be gathered 
in a short half year. Only one thing should be mentioned as of 
practical importance. The question whether stuttering children 
should be admitted to the kindergarten was a delicate one. It isa 
well-known fact that stuttering is transmitted to normally organ- 
ized persons by so-called psychic infection. It was decided to accept 
stuttering children as pupils in the kindergarten, wth the proviso 
that they should be excluded as soon as it was discovered that 
they exercised a hurtful influence on the other pupils. Fortunately, 
this fear proved unfounded. The stuttering children were treated 
in this manner, that in the beginning no attention was paid to 
their disturbance of speech, and that at the same time they were, 
as far as possible, not given any opportunity for spontaneous 
speech. When they sang or talked in chorus with the other 
children the stuttering did not show itself at all; and thus these 
children were quickly improved or healed by “autosuggestion.” 
The reason why they did not infect the other children was prob- 
ably this, that they hardly ever were left to themselves, but were 
in constant mental contact with the teacher. They hardly ever 
found time to converse among themselves, because, so to speak, 
they had always something more important to do. If such children 
were allowed to have free intercourse with each other, the danger 
of infection would be very great. 

The establishment of kindergartens for quite young children 
with abnormal speech may therefore be recommended. The fol- 
lowing rules should be guiding: 

I. The following staff is necessary: 1. A trained kindergarten 
teacher who at the same time has a good knowledge of the physi- 
ology of speech, to be the Directress of the institution. 2. A 
physician as medical adviser and for the steady control of each 
individual pupil. For permanent assistant a lady studying the 
kindergarten system, or an intelligent servant girl. All the adults 
serving in the kindergarten must be absolutely free from neuras- 
thenia. 

II. It is sufficient if the kindergarten is in operation three 
times a week, during three hours in the forenoon. 

III. The number of pupils should not exceed 12 to 15. 

IV. The kindergarten exercises are conducted according to 
the approved Froebel method; and special stress is laid on all the 
coordinate movements (walking, running, manual skill, singing 
and talking). The physician has speech-exercises in another 
room with children who are advanced enough for it. 

V. Stuttering children should not be excluded, but must be 
carefully watched and be kept particularly busy.—[After Dr. 
Knopf in “Medizinish-padagogische Monatsschrift fiir die gesamte 
Sprachheilkunde.” ] 
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BACKWARD DEAF CHILDREN AT SCHOOL. 


What mental injury does the lack of hearing cause in deaf 
children in general, and in backward deaf children in particular? 
Mental life awakens in the little child as soon as it is stirred by 
the activity of the senses. The sense of hearing soon asserts 
itself. Even after the first quarter of a year the child listens to 
the voices of its surroundings. It hears the lullaby of the mother, 
the sonorous voice of the father, the childlike voices of its broth- 
ers and sisters, and endeavors to utter babbling sounds. As the 
sense of hearing continues to develop, the child finds it easier to 
speak the words after the father and mother; and especially the 
older brothers and sisters endeavor to elicit sounds from the little 
being in the cradle. 

Following this, there begins what may be termed the “ques- 
tion-period” of the children. The great thirst for knowledge of 
the child makes it ask a thousand questions of the mother— 
“What is this?” and “Why is it thus?” etc. What an enormous 
amount of knowledge does the child now receive in its mind! 
Thinking, properly so-called, begins, the memory gains in 
strength, and the child begins to reason. Many unnumbered 
hours of private instruction does the mother give to her hearing 
child when she plays, speaks, and sings with it. Therefore Jean 
Paul says in his “Levana” that “a circumnavigator of the globe 
does not receive as much knowledge from all the nations he sees 
as from his nurse ;” and, in another place, “that a child during the 
first three years of its life learns more than an adult person during 
a three years’ academical course.” 

Immanuel Kant,the greatest German thinker, says of the qual- 
ities of the senses: “Which is the more important and necessary 
of the two senses, hearing and sight? The sense of hearing; for 
without hearing a person could have no ideas. It is a difficult 
matter to teach the deaf to speak, and they never acquire such 
ideas as those that can hear, although we have institutions for the 
deaf. We find this corroborated, amongst the rest, in conversa- 
tion. All blind persons, when they get old, seem always happy 
and glad to talk, whilst old deaf persons are invariably suspicious 
and downcast.” 

Professor Preyer says: “The intellectual backwardness of 
persons deaf from birth, over against those born blind, shows the 
superiority of the ear over the eye.” 

Then, it must be remembered that a great many of the pupils 
in institutions for the deaf suffer from other defects than deaf- 
ness—that in many cases they were born from sickly parents and 
those suffering from alcoholism. Many deaf enter the institution 
mentally retarded, often physically neglected, and, owing to wrong 
education in the parental home, terribly obstinate and wayward. 
It is, of course, a great misfortune to be deaf, but this misfortune 
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becomes doubly great when accompanied by mental backward- 
ness. These backward children are the very ones to which the 
teacher of the deaf should devote most time and greatest effort. 
In the instruction of the deaf the teacher should invariably keep 
in mind three points: 1. To further the pupil as regards the tech- 
nical side of language. 2. As regards the ideas conveved by lan- 
guage. 3. As regards the grammatical side of language. In 
other words, the deaf pupil should learn to speak correctly; he 
should get clear ideas, and be able to express himself regarding 
these ideas with grammatical and logical correctness. 

When the pupils have advanced so far as to pronounce words 
the instruction in ideas commences. The child must be accus- 
tomed to connect an idea with the spoken word. Only thus it 
learns to use the mother tongue to advantage. If we take into 
consideration the circumstance that the backward deaf pupil, at 
the beginning of object instruction, is still on a very low mental 
level, we really expect too much from him if we expect him to 
distinguish ideas representing objects, actions, and qualities. As 
in this grade technical speech still offers considerable difficulty, 
the constantly progressing instruction in ideas must naturally 
suffer. How often does it happen that the daily, weekly, and 
monthly task is not accomplished because the backward pupils are 
a drag, and can often retard a whole class for months! In the 
higher classes these difficulties make themselves increasingly felt. 
The backward pupils should, therefore, as far as possible, be in- 
structed in separate classes, or, better still, in separate institutions. 
There are, of course, many difficulties in the way, but this ulti- 
mate object should not be lost sight of. Under any circumstances, 
large classes should be avoided, and a class numbering more than 
10 pupils should be subdivided in parallel classes. With more 
than 10 pupils the teacher of articulation will never accomplish 
much, because he cannot devote sufficient time to each individual 
pupil for eliciting and correctly pronouncing sounds, and because 
there is no time for practice and for firmly grounding what has 
been learned. Without constant and thorough practice, nothing 
certain and lasting can be accomplished. 

If possible, uniformity of age in the classes should be aimed 
at, and no pupils should be admitted before the finished seventh 
and after. the finished tenth year. In order to avoid the over- 
burdening of teachers and pupils, the number of hours of instruc- 
tion should not exceed 24 per week. The pupils, but more espe- 
cially the backward ones, should be educated practically for work. 
Their tendency is more toward practical work than toward men- 
tal exertion. The will power should be strengthened by an en- 
deavor to counteract the bad characteristics of the pupil by kind 
but at the same time firm treatment.—[ After G. Krieger, Strass- 
burg, in Blatter fiir Taubstummenbildung. ] 
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THE MEXICAN SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF. 


Mr. Orson Archibald, who returned last week from a three-months’ 
sojourn in Mexico, had a most delightful trip and many interesting ex- 
periences while in the country of our neighbors on the south. There was 
nothing that interested him more in that land of strange people and 
stranger customs than his visit to the Escuela par Sordo-Mudo (School 
for the Deaf) in Mexico City. 

This school he found to have seventy-one pupils, some of them of pure 
Spanish descent, some of the mixed Mexican race, and others pure In- 
dians. The boys and girls had separate schoolrooms, and the former were 
taught by men and the latter by women. There were eight teachers. 
Professor Daniel Garcia is the principal, and treated Mr. Archibald with 
the most distinguished consideration. He conducted him through the 
school, visiting each class and seeing the work, and even held the pupils 
to their tasks an extra hour that his American visitor might have the 
fullest opportunity to inform himself as to their methods and results. 

The Mexican school is conducted on the pure-oral plan. Signs were 
not allowed, and there did not seem to be any disposition on the part of 
the pupils to use them. ‘Tests sufficed to show that they have no knowl- 
edge of a systematized sign-language such as is used in the United States. 

Professor Garcia is educated in English and conversed freely with Mr. 
Archibald (who is a semi-mute). He stated that the pupils of average 
ability in his school are retained there for five years, at the end of which 
time they leave the special school and enter schools for the hearing. 
From that time on their education is carried on with the hearing, and they 


are supposed to continue their studies and recitations by speech and speech- 
reading. The results of their teaching, as seen in the scnool, seemed to be 
very good, and it is possible that they are able to send pupils to schools 
for the hearing to the pupils’ advantage. However, in this country it is 
not thought that any number worth consideration of deaf persons can 
successfully prosecute their studies in a school for the hearing. 

Mr. Archibald was very favorably impressed with the school and the 
work that was done there, and was particularly pleased with his gracious 
reception and the evident desire to show the methods and the results of 
the work.—[Silent Hoosier (Ind.).] 


SHOCKED BY SIGNS. 


We were shocked twice this summer; and it takes a good deal to 
shock us now that we have been in the company for twelve years. And 
worse still, we were shocked both times by the sign-language; we thought 
we had handled that long enough till no statement could daze us. The 
first quiver ran over us when none other than the eminent Dr. Westervelt 
stated that he had deaf pupils in his school who did not use the sign- 
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language because they did not know a single sign. That is a sanctum 
sanctorum to which we never dreamed it possible to come. We had 
thought that when the day came in school when our pupils, of their own 
free will, make English their medium of communication outside of the 
schoolroom, the goal of our system had been reached. We had never 
thought that possibly some day by the system we are using here we 
might create a new species—a deaf person without a knowledge of the 
sign-language. There is some argument after all in having the chapel 
exercises held in the sign-language. 

The other statement that moved us was that the normal students in 
Gallaudet College spent one hour a day “being taught” the sign-language. 
Our understanding of the normal course is that it trains teachers to enter 
the work of either department of a combined method school and long 
ago, we believe, a majority of the best educators of the deaf have come 
to the conclusion that a knowledge of that language is not a qualification 


necessary to a teacher in either department. Then where is the wisdom 
in spending five hours a week upon something that can never be used in 
the schoolroom? Some may attempt to draw a similarity between this 
case and that of teaching Bell’s Visible Speech to teachers in the oral 
work; but the cascs are entirely unlike. The last thing we would care to 
do is throw the slightest shadow across the work being done in Wash- 
ington, even if we could—its reputation has been established and is being 
improved from year to year, but we believe in this minor work they are 
making a mistake.—[Palmetto Leaf (S. C.).] 


THE FORWARD ADVANCE OF THE EDUCATION OF THE DEAF. 


Those who are in a position to be best informed as to the progress 
of the education of the deaf can but feel encouraged at the pace our pro- 
fession is making along with the advancement of other branches of public 
education all over this broad land of ours. 

In fact the same spirit that incites the one to go forward inspires the 
other. As a rule there are no better equipped institutions for educational 
purposes in any State than the schools for the deaf, and those erected 
during recent years are models of modern educational buildings. The 


courses of study are being raised higher from year to year and the de- 
mand for better teachers is in a proportionate increase. Then again the 
public generally is taking more interest in our profession, and we are glad 
to know that our work is being appreciated and encouraged by all educa- 
tors. We should feel proud of the opportunity that is ours and press for- 
ward in the work that we have undertaken—[Deaf-Mutes’ Register 
(N. Y.).] 


Albert Pierce, formerly one of our pupils, graduates from the Lead- 
ville high school in June. Albert stood third in his class with an average 
of 86.35 for the five-year course. Albert lost his hearing when eleven 
years old and has always retained his voice, and with the training in 
lip-reading he received from Miss Griffin, while in her class, and with the 
encouragement of his mother and the help of his fellow students who 
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have shown themselves always willing to aid with notes and otherwise, 
and above all his own hard work, he has been able to make the course with 
credit and honor to himself and the school. 

In a letter written in reply to Mr. Argo’s inquiry as to “how he did 
it,” he says: “The secret for a deaf person, if he wishes to get along suc- 
cessfully with hearing people is to work hard, be cheerful and forget his 
handicap. He must keep abreast of the times, associate with hearing 
people, do what they do, think what they think, and above all he must 
not be sensitive in regard to his affliction. He can not help being deaf, 
so what is the use of worrying about it? Rather he should devote his 
energies to the improvement of his other faculties.”.—[Colorado Index.] 





A superintendent of one of the larger schools said the ideal class in 
a school for the deaf would be a teacher for each pupil. What a great 
failure this arrangement would be if that teacher were not just the right 
one for that particular pupil. The question of assignment of classes is 
one of the difficult propositions that confront superintendents and princi- 
pals, and in a corps of a dozen or more teachers there is always one or 
more classes less desirable than many others. The question who shall 
have these classes, must be decided and usually has to be done without con- 
sulting the individuals who are to take them. The question to be decided 
is what assignment is best for the entire school, and when that question is 
settled there should be no other influence brought to bear upon the sub- 
ject. The question that stands out above all others is this: The school 
was created for the deaf children and not to furnish places for those who 
need a place, or who for some reason want to teach—[E. McK. Goodwin 
in The Deaf Carolinean (N. C.).] 


A committee consisting of Superintendent R. O. Johnson, of Indiana 
School, Dr. A. G. Bell, and Edmund Lyon, of Rochester, was appointed 
at the Pittsburg Convention to take up the matter of having teachers of 
the deaf included among the beneficiaries of the teachers’ pension fund 
recently established by Andrew Carnegie. This committee should receive 
the encouragement and help of every member of the profession.—[Illinois 
Advance. } 

The committee can depend upon the entire and undivided support 
of the teachers of this school in the above-mentioned cause.—[Utah Eagle.] 


The number of oral classes has been increased by two, and all the new 
pupils are to be placed under oral instruction for one year, or for as long 
a part of the year as there seems to be any hope of their profiting by such 
instruction. This places our school squarely on the platform having for 
its foundation the famous Berkeley Resolution, and it is a commendable 
advance along the line of the broadest and most advanced modern ideas 
of educating the deaf—[The Companion (Minn.).] 
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THE DOUBLE-HAND ALPHABET. 


By courtesy of Mr. William Wade, the philanthropic friend 
of the deaf-blind of the country, and of the South Dakota Advo- 
cate, we are enabled to present a copy, reduced for our pages, of 
the beautiful plates of the double-hand alphabet and its variants 
as compiled by Mr. Wade. We are glad to do this, for we believe 
so long as this alphabet is in use that it should, for obvious reasons, 
be standardized, and we, and we believe all others interested, are 
willing to trust Mr. Wade with the work of selection and compila- 
tion, to the end that the best form of the alphabet shall be adopted 
and come generally to prevail. It has long been our conviction 
that the double-hand alphabet should have a place and a use in the 
manual work in our combined schools, and for this reason, if for no 
other, that the alphabet is the one commonly used in the hearing 
and speaking world. It is scarcely an exaggeration to say that 
nine persons out of ten who use readily either alphabet use the 
double-hand, and this in spite of the fact that there exists no such 
propaganda of it as is constantly working for the spread of the 
single-hand alphabet. The learning of the double-hand alphabet 
in the hearing world seems to be an act of spontaneity or of pro- 
ceeding along a line of little resistance. It would seem that there 
must be a reason, a reason worth seeking out and considering, for 
this spontaneous and general choosing of the double rather than 
the single-hand alphabet by the hearing. We believe the reason to 
be this: It is much the more easily read—in fact, reading it is no 
effort at all—and it requires but a modicum of practice. The 
single-hand alphabet, on the contrary, is difficult, even for the 
expert, to read; indeed, we have known teachers who have used 
it constantly in their school work for forty years wholly incapable 
of reading it except as it is made slowly and very plainly. The 
letters are small, and their differentiations are smaller—in truth, 
in rapid spelling, the latter, if they exist at all, are so confused that 
they fail wholly to be distinguishable, and expert readers become 
such only as they become word-readers, words furnishing the dis- 
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tinguishable differentiations that the letters fail to furnish. The 
double-hand letters are large, and their differentiations are corre- 
spondingly large. Doubling the diameter of a circle squares its 
area. So it may be conceived that the doubling of the hand con- 
tent of a letter and of its movement multiplies its size and the area 
of its action by four, and as between letters, all differentiations are 
increased in equal ratio, making them thus perfectly legible, no 
matter how little the care or how great the speed exercised in their 
use. There is little doubt in our own mind that if the two alpha- 
bets were put on an equal footing, and used say alternately in a 
school in the conduct of class exercises and of chapel service, the 
double-hand alphabet would quickly win a large degree of favor, 
if, indeed, it did not displace the single-hand alphabet altogether. 
And again, as between the double-alphabet and signs, the latter 
might not have an easy task to maintain its hold on the affections 
of the deaf, for they would be read with equal ease, and the alpha- 
bet would have all the advantage of symbolizing the, in all other 
respects—at least for the intelligent deaf—superior language. In 
this connection we are reminded of two occasions at which we 
were present where deaf audiences were addressed by English 
deaf missionaries. The addresses were given from beginning to 
end in the double-hand alphabet—without a single sign inter- 
polated, so far as recollection serves us—being translated into the 
sign-language for the American deaf by English-Americans famil- 
iar with both languages. Now, we do not know that this exclusive 
use, or even any large use, of the alphabet is typical of the common 
practice in preaching and lecturing to the deaf by English deaf 
missionaries, but it would be hard to imagine any one of our own 
American deaf missionaries, in a like situation in England, using 
any language or form of language that did not include signs in 
great number, and still harder to imagine one spelling by the 
single-hand alphabet through an entire address. F. W. B. 





THE REPORT OF THE SEVENTH SUMMER MEETING. 


As was stated in our last issue, the coming February number 
of the REVIEW will be devoted to the publication of the complete 
report of the Seventh Summer Meeting. On account of its ex- 
pected bulkiness, it will be considered a double number, to take the 
place of the regular February and April numbers. 

7 
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DR. CROUTER ON ORAL CHAPEL SERVICES FOR 
ORALLY TAUGHT CHILDREN. 


We give below an extract from the last annual report of the 
Mt. Airy school setting forth the practice of that school in the 
conduct of its religious instruction and chapel services. With the 
rest, Dr. Crouter gives his deliberate opinion upon the question of 
an oral chapel service for the orally trained deaf, and to the effect 
that such a service is both practicable and profitable. With long 
and varied experience, first in the use of the sign-language, then 
of the manual alphabet, and finally of speech in conducting chapel 
services, he speaks with full knowledge of every phase of the sub- 
ject, and his convictions, hence, carry the force of authority. And 
it will be a matter of no small satisfaction to all sincere friends of 
the deaf that this authority is so positively confirmatory of the 
broadest, highest, and worthiest possibilities in the work of their 
education. The possibility of a profitable and enjoyable oral 
chapel service for orally taught children being thus authoritatively 
confirmed, it remains only for our schools generally to bring their 
work to the standard to attain to this possibility, making it—as it 
well may be—the final and conclusive test of the adequacy of their 
methods or systems. Let us then come to this—all in agreement— 
that, where there is good teaching, the particular language em- 
ployed in chapel is a minor thing. It is the child in front of the 
language and the man behind it—the child with capacity to learn 
and well trained, the man full of faith and light—that are the in- 
struments and avenues of that divine power above and back of all, 
that works in them and through them both to will and to do of its 
good pleasure. 


“Much attention continues to be given to moral and scriptural 
instruction through the entire course. Sunday school exercises 
are conducted from 8.45 to 10 every Sabbath morning; chapel 
service is held at If a. m. and at 7 p. m.; Sunday reading hour 
is observed from 4 to 5 in the afternoon. A\ll instructors, in turn, 
are required to take part in Sunday school and Sunday reading 
work ; the men teachers conduct the Sunday morning chapel serv- 
ice, the Superintendent the evening service in the Advanced De- 
partment; in the Intermediate and Primary Departments, the 
chapel services are conducted in turn by the women teachers and 
by the Principals. A feature of the chapel exercises in the Ad- 
vanced Department is the use of a simple responsive service by 
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the pupils. This service consists of a number of prayers, hymns, 
psalms, scripture selections, etc., compiled by Mr. E. S. Thomp- 
son and published in book form, and is found instructive and 
interesting, and promotive of religious feeling in the pupils. After 
this responsive service comes an oral address of twenty or thirty 
minutes in length. It is sometimes claimed that a service of this 
character cannot be profitably conducted in an oral school. An 
experience of several years convinces me that it is quite practi- 
cable and certainly profitable. Pupils, orally taught, and accus- 
tomed through long years of school life to take such exercises 
from their teachers’ lips find little difficulty in understanding what 
is said to them on such occasions. It is largely a matter of atten- 
tion and training, and if commenced in the early years of a deaf 
child’s life and continued in an intelligent and rational manner, 
there can be no question as to the results.” 





THE PASSING OF THE DEAF TEACHER. 


The above subject is receiving more or less discussion in the 
deaf-mute press, and the thought seems to prevail that the deaf 
teacher, with the passing of the years and the change from the 
manual to the oral method in progress in our schools, is slowly 
passing from the work. Statistics, given elsewhere in this num- 
ber, would seem to demonstrate this, yet they show that the deaf 
teacher in reality is passing more as a factor than as a fact; for 
while, as a factor in the work, deaf teachers formed at one time 
more than forty per cent. and constitute now less than seventeen 
per cent. of the entire teacher body, as a fact they are as numerous 
as they have ever been, the absolute numbers being actually great- 
est in the more recent years. 

The tendency in thinking is to group deaf teachers in a class 
and to consider them as a distinct body, but they are not such in 
truth, and should not be considered such in relation to the work. 
They are individuals, and of varied abilities, just as are hearing 
teachers, and their passing, or continuing in the work, is purely 
an individual question, and in the last analysis one of individual 
capacity to meet requirements and to do good work. But require- 
ments are changing in the changing of the methods of our schools, 
and the question is—and it will be a new question with every 
change—has the deaf teacher in any individual instance the capac- 
ity to meet the requirements now existing, and that from time to 
time will come into existence about him? 
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It goes without saying that the field of labor of deaf teachers 
is in the main limited to schools under the combined system, hence 
the combined system is a necessity to them and its success is a 
matter that is to them of especial, not to say vital, concern. It 
further goes without saying that the deaf teacher’s particular work 
in a combined school will be manual, and in this work, if it be 
considered independently of any other work in the school, he may 
easily have all necessary qualifications to meet the requirements. 
But the combined system as practiced in our schools is made up 
of parts, not independent of each other but related, inter-acting, 
complementary, and, in theory at least, mutually helpful to the 
attainment of all ends in view. In a word, the combined system 
is—must be, to have any justification for being—a codperative 
system both in theory and in actual practice—this, or it is a failure. 
And in every instance where it has been a failure, it may be be- 
lieved that the cause has been the ignoring of the principle with 
the absence of the practice of codperation between the parts in the 
combination. Foreign visitors in recent years have noted the fail- 
ure of the combined system in schools visited by them to produce 
results claimed for it and due from it, especially in the oral work 
observed, and have detected the general absence of codperation in 
the practical workings of, the system as its greatest weakness. 
But while having full knowledge of this weakness, we do not con- 
cede it as inevitable or incurable. By its very nature the com- 
bined system in any school is a complicated thing, and in no part 
of it, and to no extent, can it be automatic in its workings to the 
largest and most to be desired accomplishments. It is, as it may 
be conceived, peculiarly a system requiring a studied, well planned, 
rigorously administered codperation in the working of its parts, 
and especially as such codperation is centered about the oral work 
as the work most highly specialized, and hence most sensitive and 
responsive to every helpful as to every adverse teaching force and 
influence. The oral work in a combined school, having for its ma- 
terial always carefully selected and sifted pupils, may well be 
taken, as in fact it is taken, as the barometer of the school as show- 
ing strikingly the success or the failure of the combined system as 
practiced in that school, for if the combined system is a failure in 
its oral work, it fails of the primary and sole purpose that gave it 
conception and birth. 
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But reverting to the original question of the deaf teacher and 
his passing or continuing in the work, we believe it is, or that it 
will come soon to be, wholly a question of his individual capacity 
to contribute to the success of the combined system at its best, and 
this in turn to be wholly a question of his individual capacity to par- 
ticipate in and to codperate with, in obviously practical ways, the 
oral instruction and practices of the school to their larger and 
surer success, thus, by that success, proving the combined system 
adequate to its purpose, and so justifying its perpetuation. 


F. W. B. 


THE SIGN-LANGUAGE—NEITHER A CAUSE NOR A 
PREVENTIVE OF DEAF-MUTEISMS. 


The presentation of the faulty English of a German, or an 
Italian, or a Japanese, as a proof that the sign-language does not 
cause the poor English of deaf children, though frequently made, 
is scarcely to the point. No one who knows anything about it 
claims that the sign-language causes, or can cause, deaf-muteisms. 
In truth, the sign-language is incompetent, a weakling in this as 
in other respects, and it is just as incapable of initiating, shaping, 
and confirming wrong forms of language as of correct forms. It 
may well be doubted if a skilled teacher could, with studied intent, 
take up a series of deaf-muteisms, and, through the sign-language, 
teach them to a class not already addicted to them. The task, at 
any rate, would be a labored and prolonged one as relative to any 
possible results that might accrue. Deaf-muteisms, whatever their 
measure or degree, are but, in that same measure or degree, 
ignorance of English, and nothing else; and the all-inclusive deaf- 
muteism is, therefore, the total ignorance of English of the deaf 
child upon his entrance to school. But this total ignorance, this 
all-inclusive deaf-muteism, inasmuch as it antedates the knowledge 
of signs, cannot, through any process of reason, be accounted an 
effect of them; much less then can it later, in any of its modified 
manifestations, be the result of their use. To be sure, the deaf- 
mute’s English mistakes may, in places, be colored more or less 
with the sign-language idiom, just as a German’s or a French- 
man’s mistakes in English are frequently very distinctly colored 
by the German or the French idiom, as the case may be, but in 
any case the coloring is but an incident and not a cause. It is but 
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evidence of still remaining areas of partial or total ignorance. 
But this indictment dismissed on the ground of incompetency, 
there remains an indictment that stands, and that always will 
stand, namely: The sign-language does not prevent deaf-muteisms. 
And it should prevent them. It was invented for that purpose, to 
prevent deaf-muteisms, or, more broadly, to hasten the removal 
of ignorance of written language—and by men, moreover, who 
had no other need of it nor use for it. Any other language when 
possessed by the deaf is invariably a help in the learning of a sec- 
ond language, for, as is well known to teachers, a semi-mute in 
German, or Italian, or Russian, comes almost at once to the atti- 
tude and level of the semi-mute in English upon taking up the 
study of this language in an American school. The sign-language 
was devised to take this same part and perform this helping office 
of a primary language. But it fails of its purpose, and always 
has failed, and there is no reason to think other than it always will 
fail of it. Then, so utterly incapable of doing any part of the 
great, all-embracing work of our schools, in the words of another 
we ask, “What have we to do with the sign-language?” and in his 
words again we reply, “As little as possible’”—which, in the light 
of modern-day possibility and accomplishment, means that we have 
nothing at all to do with the language in any of our schools, or in 
any part of their work. It is a substitute language, and a substi- 
tution of a poorer language for a better one in every instance of 
its use, and serving the while to defeat, by process of waste by just 
so much as it is used, the original purpose of our schools as under- 
stood by those who established them and by the State which main- 
tains them. The waste from signs in our schools is extrava- 
gance—all waste is that—and if waste were a statutory offense, 
this waste which is so costly to helpless deaf children, not to say 
to the State, would be criminal. The sign-language meets the 
deaf child on his own level—that is its chief, practically only, 
merit, and the fact appeals strongly to a certain class of think- 
ers—but the trouble is, meeting the deaf child on his own level, 
it leaves him there, and tends to hold him there, unfortunately on 
the lowest thought-language level that exists. And if the deaf 
pupil studied no other language, or through the mediumship of 
no other language, he would remain on that child-level intellect- 
ually, it may be believed, all his days. The language is entertain- 
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ing, as pictures—and it is a picture language—are always enter- 
taining to children, and likewise to us all of every age, especially 
when they are endowed with the life and action of moving 
pictures; but even the most perfect moving pictures must be 
accounted on a very low plane when considered as an educational 
force. To claim, then, that the crude, vague pictures of the sign- 
language are of themselves in any considerable degree educational, 
is to assert a manifest absurdity. 

But we have perhaps said enough to make our point plain— 
that the sign-language, incompetent to cause the evil of deaf- 
muteisms, is also incompetent to prevent that evil or to aid in its 
removal. A cipher thus in our school economy, it exists but as an 
encumbrance, a thing in the way of another language, and that one 
always available, entirely adequate, and never other than a positive 
force, effective in its every use in definite and measureable degree 
of the great purpose of the school, namely, the removal of that 
all-inclusive deaf-muteism, ignorance of the English language. 


ae ee F. W. B. 
SEPARATE CLASSES OR SCHOOLS FOR SEMI-MUTES. 


In some schools the attempt is made to educate semi-mutes 
along lines set down for deaf-mutes. This is all wrong, as a little 
consideration of conditions will show. He must be taught as a 
hearing child ; but if, owing to adverse conditions, he must be edu- 
cated in a class of deaf-mutes, give him special instruction, or your 
work counts for naught.—North Dakota Banner. 


We agree heartily in the above, and can see no logic in the 
position taken by those who dispute the contention for separate 
educational provision for semi-mutes with the argument that in 
many cases where semi-mutes are in the same classes with con- 
genitals the latter conspicuously excel. This being the case, it 
only serves the more to demonstrate the unwisdom and injustice 
of the system of classifying semi-mutes thus with congenitals, and 
carrying on their education by methods unsuited to them, being 
adjusted to pedagogical needs that, in their major part, have for 
semi-mutes no existence. As is virtually admitted, the practice 
is a retarding one in its effect upon semi-mutes, as it hobbles 
them and slows them down in the race, so that, though far ahead 
in the start, they come into the last stretch and to the finish hold- 
ing frequently but a sorry second or third place. In principle 
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it is the old hare and tortoise race over again, and the practice 
certainly breeds in semi-mutes who have the least inclination to 
indolence, anything but those habits of study and of initiative 
that alone make for education in its fullest and best sense. The 
wisest professional thought today is in Europe, as we believe it is 
in America also, being given to the problem of a better, a more 
rational, and a juster provision for the semi-mute child in our 
educational systems, and to that extent that there is being advo- 
cated not only separate classes for the semi-mute and the com- 
pletely mute, but separate and distinct schools for them, with all 
the numerous and manifest advantages that such separate schools 
will afford in their organization, administration, and methods, all 
and severally in exact and economical adjustment in plan and 
workings to the special and distinct needs of each class taught, 
thus carrying out the basic principle of the combined system in its 
most rational as well as its extremest application. F. W. B. 





NEW PRINCIPALS. 


To the record of changes made in the heads of schools for 
the deaf, noted in our last issue, should be added the following: 
Miss Gertrude Van Adestine, formerly of the Calumet, Mich., 
school, succeeds her sister, Miss Elizabeth Van Adestine, as prin- 
cipal of the Detroit, Mich., school, the latter having resigned to be 
married. Dr. C. B. Coughlin, of Peterboro, Ontario, takes the 
place of Mr. Robert Mathison as superintendent of the Belleville, 
Ontario, school. Dr. Coughlin, though inexperienced in the work, 
comes to his new position with high endorsements. Mr. Mathison 
retires after twenty-seven years of successful service to assume 
the office of secretary of the Independent Order of Foresters. 
Miss Kate H. Fish, of Gallaudet College, has been chosen prin- 
cipal of the Scranton Oral School, taking the place of Miss Mary 
B. C. Brown, who retires on account of ill-health. The place of 
Miss Fish at Gallaudet College will be filled by Miss Annie E. 
Jamison, of the Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, school. Among those 
appointed to the position of “teacher in charge” is noted Miss 
Frances L. Glenn, she taking the place as head of the oral depart- 
ment of the Indianapolis school of Mr. T. V. Archer now of the 
Morganton, N. C., school. We were in error in our last issue 
in stating that Miss Alma L. Chapin had been appointed as teacher 
in charge of the articulation department of the Columbus, Ohio, 
school. ‘This latter position has not yet been filled. 


F. W. B. 
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| STATISTICS RELATING TO DEAF TEACHERS IN 
) AMERICAN SCHOOLS. 
j The following table, compiled from the statistical tables pub- 
lished annually in the American Annals of the Deaf, Washington, 
D. C., shows the total number of teachers of the deaf employed 
in the United States, the number of them who are themselves 
deaf, and the percentage they form of the entire body, for the sev- 
eral years from 1868 to 1905, inclusive. (See the January Annals 
for the years 1869-1906. ) 
Total Number Percentage 
Year. number of of teachers of teachers 
teachers. deaf. deaf. 
GY dincdsasardssnniasanethesendenees 170 71 41.8 
) Se eer eT err 187 77 41.2 
DE pt acvugiahaesenes iennan asain endl 222 04 42.3 
| TRE eae abuts 260 110 42.3 
 ‘Avsendecshsévsecanesetneeanenwans 271 107 39-5 
, SE Wuncuiindehewe ath enemas neaceahek 274 104 38.0 
ER rer ere reer re re 290 08 33.8 
i tinhhvoasetdevisackeNebanesan kaws 321% III 34.5 
BEE 66sse ence thoneeecasenssecbageedua 304 104 34.2 
DD Sipthneds bid eadinesdnsreandegnen 356 III 31.4 
SE cchvswaiehUuedutensbe eaeheeeanee 375 116 30.9 
MME 6 6s. o wanesines Semen cCareawenewtaaws 388 113 29.1 
MEE “Giga obec cecnccs cca ceweteceneancans 425 132 31.1 
BE ives eee aw ckecian nen hace eat omnnaeens 444 147 33.1 
ME Sk rad cearreincinacatGamerceseucioees 481 154 32.0 
SE” Séb paves sbudevedoebebena xehabean 497 15! 30.4 
— Eee rr Tr er re. . 508 155 30.5 
REE ~ be tinbuveuseesddsentadweneeessaes 540 156 28.9 
ee Serr rrr eee 566 158 27.9 
errr rrr rr orci 577 155 26.9 
SUEY fie cieldin senda eects uiw ene ceenades 606 154 25.4 
Pa ererrer rs Teer re 615 160 26.1 
BAG 4 viceae end nvecievee Oeabannbenenee 641 170 26.5 
EY  iGanane cnaiened en Neha a eames 686 167 24.3 
PEE ncanccanse cued tauveteeweneneenes 706 166 23.5 
re re Tee et 765 169 22.1 
ES rrr re ee 784 173 22.1 
rer rr 835 173 20.7 
errr ers ec remnr rr 879 180 20.5 
Eo acid ane etn me nhs-s hee ee 1188 210 17.7 
SP eer on 1253 223 17.8 
BE  dniwdvscuhVeteds vee penecennennems 1309 243 18.6 
rer. ere re 1353 223 16.5 
ener er se Torr TS 1385 229 16.5 
SE ci eves sdstwennvcnuaevaceueeeeunen 1388 238 17.1 
kv des dodinewdedentanvekendeenetian 1438 241 16.8 
eer Tr TT Ce 1453 231 15.9 
SD Siasivebdnuckansssvsetesenshenees 1491 252 16.9 
1 Statistics in the Annals for the years 1850 and 1857, give for 1850—total number 
of teachers, 66; number of teachers deaf, 24; percentage of teachers deaf, 36.4; and 
for 1857—total number of teachers, 115; number of teachers deaf, 47; percentage of 
teachers deaf, 40.9. 
2 For the year 1897 and thereafter the figures given in the Annals tables include 
the industrial teachers in the schools. 
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The following tables, compiled from the statistics gathered on 
November 10, 1905, and published in the January, 1906, Annals, 
give the distribution of deaf teachers in the schools of the United 
States and Canada, showing the number of deaf teachers and the 
percentage of deaf teachers as relative to the total number of 
teachers in each school. The schools are placed in the order of 
their percentages, grading from the highest to o. 

Total Number Percentage 
United States. number of of teachers of teachers 

teachers. deaf. deaf. 
Santa Fe, New Mexico, School......... I I 100.0 
Devils Lake, North Dakota, School..... 10 60.0 
Salem, Oregon, School................. II 6 54.5 
Cedar Spring, South Carolina, School... 15 8 53-3 
Washington, D. C. (Kendall), School. . II 5 45.5 
Sioux Falls, South Dakota, School..... 4 2 42.9 
Baton Rouge, Louisiana, School........ 14 6 42.9 
Raleigh, North Carolina, School........ 12 5 41.7 
Guthrie, Oklahoma, School............. 5 2 40.0 
Clative, Bement, Beneel. «oo vos. .6secesss 26 10 38.5 
Little Rock, Arkansas, School.......... 30 II 30.7 
Faribault, Minnesota, School........... 33 12 36.4 
Rome, New York, Institution.......... 15 5 3.9 
Danville, Kentucky, School ............ 35 10 28.6 
Boulder, Montana, School............. 7 2 28.6 
Columbus, Ohio, Institution............ 52 14 26.9 
Omaha, Nebraska, Institute............ 23 6 26.1 
Indianapolis, Indiana, Institution....... 30 9 25.0 
Flint, Michigan, School ............... 48 12 25.0 
Frederick, Maryland, School........... 17 4 23.5 
Fulton, Missouri, School............... 40 9 22.5 
Berkeley, California, Institution........ 18 4 22.2 
Cane Spring, Georgia, School.......... 18 4 22.2 
Council Bluffs, Iowa, School........... a7 6 22.2 
Staunton, Virginia, School............. 18 4 22.2 
Romney, West Virginia, School........ 23 2 21.7 
Washington, D. C. (Gallaudet) College. . 20 4 20.0 
Beverley, Massachusetts, School........ 5 I 20.0 
Ra, TERR, DEO. viva cesevesccsses 8 19.0 
Jackson, Mississippi, Institution........ 16 2 18.8 
Delavan, Wisconsin, School............ 27 5 18.5 
Baltimore, Maryland, School........... II 2 18.2 
Rochester, New York, Institution....... 22 4 18.2 
Buffalo, New York, Institution......... 22 4 18.2 
Trenton, New Jersey, School........... 18 3 16.7 
Knoxville, Tennessee, School........... 18 3 16.7 
Talladega, Alabama, School............ 20 3 15.0 
Colorado Springs, Colorado, School.... 20 3 15.0 
Edgewood Park, Penn., Institution... .. 28 4 14.3 
Morganton, North Carolina, School.... 30 4 13.3 
St. Augustine, Florida, School......... 9 I II.1 
Cellet, TER, TENOGE «oo once ccescccces 19 2 10.5 
New York, N. Y. (Fanwood), Inst..... 48 5 10.4 
Jacksonville, Iliinois, School........... 54 5 9.3 
Hartford, Connecticut, School.......... 24 2 8.3 
Philadelphia, Pa. (Mt. Airy), Institution 72 6 8.3 
Portland, Maine, School............... 14 I 7% 
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United States. mm of of Gin oF pases a 
teachers. deaf. deaf. 
New York, N. Y. (Lexington Ave.), 

IPE Ol telen cx hedidasdaabeuaeas 32 2 6.3 
Northampton, Massachusetts, School. .. 23 I 4.3 
W. Chester-Fordham-Brooklyn, N. Y., 

REY care YanetNaiil we ahve bs vie bin’ 50 2 4.0 
Mystic, Connecticut, School............ r oO 0.0 
Malone, New York, Institution. ........ 12 o 0.0 
Scranton, Pennsylvania, School........ 15 0 0.0 
Philadelphia, Penn. (Bala), School..... 9 oO 0.0 
Providence, Rhode Island, School...... 12 oO 0.0 
Austin, Texas (Colored), School....... 13 oO 0.0 
Vancouver, Washington, School........ II oO 0.0 
ey ee I ss odd vcnveccenexens 1275 2 19.4 
Ss Public Day Schools... .. 2.060.000 128 . z 
16 Denominational and Private Schools 88 2 2.3 

1491 252 16.9 

Canada. 

St. John, New Brunswick, School. ..... 3 I 33-3 
Winnipeg, Manitoba, Institution........ 10 3 30.0 
Belleville, Ontario, Institution.......... 24 5 20.8 
Montreal, Mackay, Institution.......... 10 2 20.0 
Halifax, Nova Scotia, Institution. ...... 10 I 10.0 
Montreal, Catholic Male Institute...... 26 2 2.9 
Montreal, Catholic Female Institute. ... 42 oO 0.0 

SMI a Shak coe wde ceca eae 125 14 15.2 

OBITUARY. 


Mr. Elias Hofgaard, the principal of the public school for the 
deaf at Hamar, in Norway, was accidentally killed by a train on 
November 15th, 1906, in a suburb of the Norwegian capital, 
Christiania, the death being instantaneous. The removal of this 
man from the profession at the age of fifty means a considerable 
loss to it, as he was both a zealous and wise leader of a school 
attended only by pupils of poor mental capacity, the C and D chil- 
dren. Best known is Mr. Hofgaard for his successful education 
of the deaf-blind Norwegian girl Ragna Kaata. Never despair- 
ing, he overcame all the hindrances nature had laid in the way, and 
taught—the first time recorded—a blind-deaf pupil articulation 
and lip-reading with success, an almost marvelous victory, which 
greatly influenced the attempts and final results of other educators 
of that class of children. It is due to his skillful work with Ragna 
Kaata that Helen Keller was induced, by reading of the case, to 
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take up the study and training in articulation and lip-reading 
under Miss Fuller. Thus Mr. Hofgaard’s life and activity have 
not been in vain. Surely his name will always have reserved an 
honored place in the record book of the education of some of our 
most unfortunate brethren whose life has, through his and others’ 
zeal, been enlightened. A. HANSEN. 


Mrs. Janette Archer, a valued and beloved teacher in the oral 
department of the Indiana school, and the wife of Mr. T. V. 
Archer, now of the Morganton, N. C., school, died after a linger- 
ing illness, on July 5. 





THE SUMMER SCHOOL. 


The Committee on Summer School has the matter under ad- 
visement as to whether or not a session will be held the coming 
summer, and a report from it will be made to the Board at its com- 
ing meeting in January, when definite action may be expected. 
Early notice of this action will be given. 





It is understood that the Executive Committee is considering 
the matter of the postponement of the meeting of the Convention 
of Instructors of the Deaf, appointed to be held at Ogden, Utah, 
the coming summer, and that definite announcement regarding the 
matter will appear in the forthcoming January number of the 
Annals. 





The Washington Heights School for Children with Defective 
Hearing, Mrs. J. Scott Anderson, principal, has been removed 
from New York city to Swarthmore, Penn. Swarthmore is a 
suburb of Philadelphia. 





Wanted, by an Eastern Oral School, a lady teacher, college 
graduate and experienced in oral work in advanced classes. Ad- 
dress, “College Graduate,” care of F. W. Booth, 1525 35th Street 
N. W., Washington, D. C. 











Copies of ‘‘ The Mechanism of Speech,’’ by Alexander Graham 
Bell, on sale at $1.00 per copy. Address orders to F. W. Booth, 
General Secretary, 1525 35th St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 





Tongue manipulators, used by articulation teachers, for sale. 
Price, 35 cents each. Address the General Secretary. 





Reprints in pamphlet form of ‘‘My List of Homophenous 
Words’’ (words that look alike on the lips), by Emma Snow, may 
be obtained through the office of the General Secretary. Price for 
single copies, 25 cents. 





Mrs. Sarah Jordon Monro has revised her ‘‘Don’ts’’ and the 
‘“Whys’’ to be observed in the teaching of speech, recently pub- 
lished in the ASSOCIATION REVIEW, and now offers them, with some 
additions, in pamphlet form. They may be obtained from her by 
addressing Room 518, Pierce Building, Copley Square, Boston, 
Mass. Single copies, postpaid, twenty-five cents; sets of ten 
copies, two dollars. 





Teachers wishing positions and Superintendents wishing teachers 
may avail themselves of the office of the General Secretary of the 
American Association to Promote the Teaching of Speech to the 
Deaf, so far as it may beof servicetothem. The General Secretary 
aims to keep a list of teachers, and one of Superintendents, beloug- 
ing to the above classes, ready for use by any person who may write 
for them. 





THE ASSOCIATION REVIEw is a publication of the American 
Association to Promote the Teaching of Speech to the Deaf. It is 
sent free to Active Members of the Association. Active member- 
ship is obtained upon payment to the Treasurer of the membership 
fee of two dollars ($2), or its equivalent in foreign currency—8s. 4d. 
in English money; 8m. 2pfg. in German money; rofr. 2c. in French 
money; 7 kr. 50 ore. in Norwegian, Swedish, and Danish money; 
and rol. 2c. in Italian money. Postal money orders should be 
drawn on Washington, D. C., in favor of F. W. Booth. 











THE FIVE-SLATE SYSTEM OF OBJECTIVE 
LANGUAGE TEACHING 


By KATHARINE E. BARRY. 


A system of language teaching that individualizes the clements 
of the English sentence to the eye, and indicates at the same time 
grammatical relationships by form, order, and position, affording 
thus, to the deaf child, sight rules for guidance to correct syntax in 
speech and writing. 

The system employs five large wall slates, and assigns to each 
slate an essential element of the English sentence; and for all time 
these slates, in their position and order, form the thought back- 
ground or pattern for all purposes of language analysis or synthesis. 

The system is particularly designed for beginning work, with 
which it has been used with especial success. 

A quarto volume, 36 pages; price, $1.25; in lots of one dozen 
or more, ten per cent. reduction. 

Address KATHARINE E. BARRY, 

School for the Deaf, 
Colorado Springs, Colorado. 


Instruction 
for the Deaf 


A private school for pupils with defective hearing which is equipped and 
conducted on the same scale as the finest private schools in New York. 
Instruction is wholly oral. Preparation for any college or for business. Lip- 
reading taught to adults. Hearing developed by scientific treatment. While 
adults are received, it is greatly to the advantage of children to begin their 
study before reaching the age of six. 


THE WRIGHT ORAL SCHOOL, 


Nos. 1 and 2 Mt. Morris Park, New York City. 


























INSTRUCTION IN ARTICULATION 
AND SPEECH-READING 








Miss BRECKINRIDGE will give instruction to persons 
with defective speech and hearing. 

@ While it is advisable for deaf children to be placed under 
instruction at an early age, persons who become partly or 
totally deaf in later life may be greatly benefited by a 
knowledge of speech-reading. 

@ Especial attention given to oral training and the correction 
of stammering. 








MARY S. BRECKINRIDGE 


24 The Eden, Grand and Morris Streets, CINCINNATI, OHIO 




















BLANK FoRM FOR APPLICATION FOR ACTIVE MEMBERSHIP IN THE 
AMERICAN ASSOCIATION TO PROMOTE THE TEACHING OF 
SPEECH TO THE DEAF. 


—_ , -1906. 


7o F. W. BOOTH, Gen. Sec’ y and Treas., 
1525 Thirty-fifth Street N.W., Washington, D. C.: 

1 hereby make application for Active Membership in the American 
Assoiation to Promote the Teaching of Speech to the Deaf for the year 
1906-7. 

Enclosed please find $2.00 for the year’s dues. 


Signed, 


Address, 


LESSONS IN LIP-READING 


FOR SELF-INSTRUCTION 
BY EDWARD B. NITCHIE. 


The success of Mr. Nitchie’s first book, Self-Instructor in Lip-Reading, which has proved 
80 helpful to many of the hard-of-hearing, has led to the preparation of this new one, which it 
is believed will prove even more helpfui than the first. Simplification and clearness have 
been keynotes; parts of demonstrated value have been further dev: loped ; many new features 
have been added. Especial attention has been given to making the work of value to the 
teacher. 


Bound in cloth, illustrated. Price (net), $1.00 
By mail, 1.06 


SURDUS PUBLISHING C0., 156 FIFTH AYE., NEW YORK CITY. 





A BOON 10 THE DEAF 


The Patent Vibratory Conversation Tube is the 
latest and, beyond question, the most effective 
device to aid the slightly or very deaf to hear 
with ease, check the growing deafness, and 
improve the hearing. 

The principle of vibration is applied by means of a very sensitive vibrator, 
set in the metal receiver or mouthpiece, and connected with the ear tip by a 
coiled steel spring wire, which magnifies and carries the sounds directly to the 
ear drum. 

— is recognized as the greatest known power for transmitting 
sounds. 

Prof. James Denison, A. M., Principal of the Kendall School for the Deaf, 
Kendall Green, Washington, D. C., says: “Iam very much pleased with the 
Vibratory Conversation ‘Tube; it far exceeds my expectation. 1 congratulate 
you on having invented it. It will prove a boon to the deaf, and should be 
introduced in all the Schools for the Deaf.’’ 

Money returned in every instance if not satisfied. 

Write today for ‘‘ Booklet.’’ Price, $5.00 (guaranteed). 


A. W. AYLSWORTH, Fostoria, Ohio, U. S. A. 





THE NEW YORK SCHOOL FOR THE 
HARD-OF-HEARING 


The school is designed to meet the needs of those of both sexes whose 
education has been handicapped or interrupted by increasing deafness. It is 
not a school for the deaf and dumb. Lip-reading is taught, and instruction in 
all branches is given by means of lip-reading. Prepares students for college, 
and offers elective courses. Instruction in classes or privately, as desired. 

Lip-reading is also taught to deaf adults. 


EDWARD B. NITCHIE, B. A., Principal, 
156 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 











“FIRST LESSONS IN ENGLISH.” 


A course of systematic instruction in language, in four volumes, by 
CAROLINE C. SwerT. Price, $3.84 per dozen. Single copy, 
40 cents. 


‘‘STORY READER, NO. x.’’ 


Sixty short stories prepared for young pupils, compiled by Ina V. 
HAMMOND. Price, $3.84 per dozen. Single copy, 40 cents. 


‘“STORY READER, NO, 2.’’ 


Short stories prepared for young pupils, compiled by Ipa V. Ham- 
MOND. Price, $4.20 per dozen. Single copy, 45 cents. 


‘TALKS AND STORIES.” 


Contains nearly a hundred short stories and seventy-five conversa- 
tions for practice in language, prepared by Wm. G. JENKINS, 
M. A. Price, $6.00 per dozen. Single copy, 60 cents. 


“BITS OF HISTORY.” 


One hundred stories gathered from United States History, compiled 
by Joun E. Crane, M.A. Price, $9.00 per dozen. Single 
copy, 90 cents. 


“A PRIMER OF ENGLISH AND AMERICAN LITERATURE.” 


By Apert S. CLARK, M. A., with 25 portraits of authors. Price, 
$7.80 per dozen. Single copy, 75 cents. 


Ml 
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“WORDS AND PHRASES.” 


Examples of the correct English usage, by Wintiam G. JENKINS. 
M. A. Price, $6.00 per dozen. 
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** STORIES FOR LANGUAGE STUDY.” 


Adapted to pupils of the third or fourth grade, compiled by JANE 
BARTLETT KELLOGG. Price, $4.20 per dozen. 


PUBLISHED BY THE 


AMERICAN SCHOOL, AT HARTFORD, FOR THE DEAF 


HARTFORD, CONN. 





























VOLTA. BUREAU eee 


WORKS OF PROF. A. MELVILLE BELL. 


I. SPEECH. 


The Science of Speech. Board 
The Faults of Speech. Cloth 
II. VISIBLE SPEECH AND PHONETICS. 
ee Edition, 4to. 
and their Relations. 
Principles of Speech and Dictionary of Sounds (New Edition) 
University Lectures on Phonetics. Paper. 
Manual of Visible Speech and Vocal Physiol 
English Visible Speech in a2 lessons. English Edition 
German Edition 
tf AS $ es = Italian Edition 
Explanatory Lecture on Visible Speech 
Visible Speech Charts, 8x12. Seven in the set with explanatory text... 
** 15x 21, without text. Vowels and Consonantal, each, 


III. SPEECH OR LIP READING. 
Facial Speech Reading and Articulation Teaching Manual. 2d edition. . 


3@>" Instruction in the Science of Speech, and the Art of Lip or Facial 
Speech Reading as Taught to the Deaf, given at the Bell School of Speech, 
23 W. 44th street, New York city, N. 'Y. , by teachers who personally re- 
ceived their training of Professor Bell. 


IV. BLOCUTION. 


Elocutionary Manual. Principles of Elocution 
Essays and Postscripts on Elocution 

Emphasized Liturgy 

Ad to National Association of Elocutionists 
On the Use of Notations in Elocutionary Teaching 


V. PHONETIC ORTHOGRAPHY AND eoep yin” 


World English—The Universal Langua: 

Hand-Book of World English. Readings 

Universal Steno-Phonography, including} English Line-Writing. 
Popular Shorthand 


VI. MISCELLANEOUS MONOGRAPHS. 


Sermon Reading and Memoriter Delivery 
Phonetic Syllabication 

Note on Sylilabic Consonants 

Ss 

The 


Education of the Deaf ; Notes and Observations, J. C. Gordon, Ph. D,... 
Facial Speech Reading, H. Gutzmann, M.D. Paper 

Marriages of the Deaf in America, E. A. Fay, Ph. D. Cloth 

Histories of American Schools for the Deaf. 3 vols. Cloth 

Helen Keller Souvenir, No. 2, 1892-1899. Cloth 





Teachers receive the usual discount. 

Trade terms upon application. 

Arnold’s Manual and other British publications supplied upon order. 
agents for Volta Bureau pire o omad Wm. Wesley & Son, 28 Rssex § 


Strand. 
_ THE VOLTA BUREAU, 
JOHN HITZ, Superintendent. Washington City, D.C. 








PRESS OF JUDD & DETWHILER, INC, 








